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The Enthusiast. 


THEMISTOCLES BYSSHE MARTIN was a litterateur, if you 
know what that is, or thought he was, which is the same thing. 
This was an abnormal feature of his, in which he indulged when 
not devoting the precious moments to his College studies. In 
view of this fact, when the College decided to issue a Magazine, in 
which those guilty of literature would conspire, Themistocles was 
all eagerness to be one of the bandits, and, accordingly, he was 
commissioned to write something for the good of the cause. 

Prose, he thought, was beneath him; Everybody did it. He 
would give vent to his wondrous brain-waves in the shape of verse. 
He would show his College chums what he could do, how the English 
language should be turned and polished until its beauty resembled 
that of a new pair of patent shoes. “He would rise above them all 
and prove that things were not what they seemed. With these 
convictions firmly a in his left hand, he set to work with his 
right. 

Thus we find sie one crisp and inky night in March, when the 
unfriendly winds commence their musical programme, locked in 


his room, and surrounded by a mass of writing paraphernalia— 


accessories before and after the fact—which included anything 
from a box of matches to a bath-towel. There were a set of new 
pens, a box of nibs, a self-filling fountain pen, a few reams of foolscap 
paper, cigarettes, a dictionary and a wet sponge. So we see he was 
prepared to meet all emergencies. 

Towards 12 o’clock he started to think, a most laborious and 
dull method of procedure for one of his poetic (?) temperament. 
What should be his metre ?—Blank verse, sonnet style, unrhymed 
hexameter or taximeter, or light verse a la Browning ? The vital 
question remained unanswered—he would write as inspiration 
came. 


































































































































































































































































































2 CAP AND GOWN. 


Alas! What gems of thought can one extract from the con- 
templation of an inartistic room twelve feet by eight ? Perhaps 
a cigarette would help him. Visions of mighty and undreamed of 
things would frame themselves in the clouds of blue smoke which 
he’d send up from that little white stem. 

The hours crept on, and still inspiration was conspicuous 
by its fatal absence. Themistocle’s hair began to wear 
a worried aspect. Not now would one mistake him for an out-of- 
work musician, but a drowsy male just emerging from the mists 
of sleep. 

Themistocles Martin thought and thought, he frowned, he 
gesticulated, he invoked all the gods with whom he had a nodding 
acquaintance, he tore his hair, he paced the room as a hungry 
tiger, he perspired—now you see why I mentioned the wet sponge 
and bath towel, which were at this juncture put to liberal use. 
All of no avail. 

The blackness of the March night began to give way to a misty 
flickering grey, and still Themistocles Bysshe had before him a 
blank sheet of paper. This was the last sheet of his stock! The 
rest had been torn up in the storm of his ravings and consumed by 
unsatisfactory efforts. This should be his supreme effort ; ’twas 
now or never ! 

Accordingly he did the only thing left to do, and that was 
obvious. How peculiar it is that the most outstanding features 
of human everyday life go unnoticed !__ He wrote verses to the night, 
the cause of all the trouble. What a descent from all his fine senti- 
ment of hours past! How meagrely and inadequately did this 
express his lofty aspirations. 

The effort ran thus: 


TO; NIGHT. 


(Of course, this is not to be taken too literally.—Ed.) 


O Night ! How dark you are to me! 
What silence dost thou hold ? 
(Printer, please don’t print this word licence !) 
And now it’s March, especially 
The weather is so cold ! 


Have pity on my youthful dreams ! 
Just cast aside your cloak ! 
(Is tt a man or woman ?—Ed.) 
White paper I have used in reams, 
And now my pen is broke ! 
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In vain I seek a poet’s line 
From inspiration sprung ! 
But ne’er a word could I divine, 
O Night ! You should be hung ! 


Having thus relieved himself, Themistocles rose, looking for 
all the world as leaden-eyed and haggard as a defaulting cashier 
who has been trying to juggle with unyielding books ! 

This specimen of the poet’s art was written off, sent in for 
consideration by our hero, and duly rejected by a guileless and 
practical Editor, who told him not to let him catch him 
(Martin) doing such a thing again, and that College Magazines 
were meant to contain literature. 

After that, Themistocles Bysshe Martin swore he’d never 
write a line in his life again for any paper, and that this world 
sadly failed to recognise genius. 

I have not seen him for many years now, but the last I heard 
of him was that he had published a book called “‘ New Nursery 


Rhymes.’ He had his revenge. 
M.Z. 








The Choice. 


TOMKINS was sitting over the fire. He was thinking, thinking 
hard, trying to find an answer to the question that was worrying 
so many other men besides himself. Was he to go, or was it his 
duty to stay at home? 

He thought of the domestic claims. Undoubtedly there was 
work for him to do at home—useful work, even necessary work. 
It was wrong, he felt, to neglect home considerations entirely. 
For Tomkins had been brought up with exalted ideas of English 
home life. One of his earliest recollections was that of being 
compelled, as a punishment, to learn a piece of poetry concerning 
“The Stately Homes of England.’’ These ideas had sunk into 
Tomkins and taken firm root in him ; and somehow, right down at 
the bottom of his soul, he felt that to leave his home and his people 
at such a time was something very much akin to treachery. 

And then again, it would be rather uncomfortable to go. In 
weather like they were having just then, it was not very pleasant to 
be out in the open, exposed to all the wind and rain. In conditions 
like that it was easy to catch pneumonia, and you never knew 
where that wouldend...... 










































































































































































































































































4 CAP AND GOWN 


But still, there were arguments on the other side also. Was 
it not his duty to go? Could they get on without him? Of 
course he knew that he was only a unit, that the presence or absence 
of mere Mr. Tomkins would not make much difference. But 
supposing that other people used the arguments he had been using 
in favour of staying at home ; that would mean that nobody would 
go—a most disastrous thing. There were reasons for staying, he 
knew ; but after all, were they strong enough to counterbalance 
the need for his going ? 

For a time he pondered in silence, weighing the one call against 
the other. Suddenly he stood up. “ I‘Il go,” he exclaimed. With 
a look of determination on his finely moulded features he hurriedly 
grabbed his hat, coat and umbrella, and went out into the rain. 
Outside he met a friend. “Hullo”! he said, “coming to the 
match ? We shall have to hurry. Kick-off in five minutes’ time.” 





Spring and Springs. 


SPRING is coming. The signs are sure, for it has already sprung 
some. In the spring poets sing, the woodlands ring, there is joy 
in everything. Music fills the air and explodes it, shattering it 
into millions of air waves. Even nature grows ill and feels sick 
at times. When balmy music fills the air, how can Nature be 
otherwise than “‘barmy’”’! Just as there is sea-sickness so is theré 
air-sickness. In the former one’s chief effort is to keep one’s 
“pecker ’’ up ; in the latter the supreme task is to keep one’s heart 
down, since everything rises to the head. The effect of spring is 
air-sickness, e.g. the prodigious crop of spring poets who mistake 
exhilaration for inspiration. They sing’ to anything and get 
nothing for it, except indeed a hurricane of vituperative phrases— 
their due reward. These think they court the Muse, whereas in 
fact they simply flirt with goblins. Spring is the time of growth. 
Everything grows longer, except the nights, which grow shorter. 
But they cannot help it, for the Sun will have its own way in matters 
of light and shade. It seems to have a passion for getting up on 
fine mornings. If it knew how many cursed it for doing so the 
Sun would blush a little more at dawn of rosy day. 


From the stretching of the days did spring derive its name. 
People felt there was a spring in things, and so felt wound up. That 
was the main point even though it happened not to be the main 
spring. So again concerning the hair-spring. It was first of all 
an atmospheric phenomenon ; now. it’s a chronological nuisance. 
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Spring makes the time and watches keep it—sometimes. That’s 
just it, they keep some time. I never saw the joke before and am 
not quite sure that I see it behind now. But this by the way. 
The point of importance is that there must be a connection between 
Spring and watches, or Spring and Time, or springtime. If there 
is not, there is not; so there need be no argument about it. We 
have heard of night-watches and lever watches, especially the 
former when it is so hardtoleave her togo home. ‘Time is a condi- 
tion of the mind,” says the philosopher. ‘To mind the time ” 
is the condition of many things. Hearts are long and time is 
fleeing,’’ said the poet, when in the spring he embraced his oppor- 
tunity in the form of a pretty maid. And yet we have all the time 
there is. When it does flee it does so only to make room for more. 
The more we get the more we have got. We “ got them ” when 
we read this :— 
“ Spring, joyous spring, 

Whence didst thou spring 

Thou sprightly spring.” 

The poet who wrote that had too little art and too much time. 
He must have been a spring poet, if not, how are we to account for 
all the springs ? 

Spring is the first of the four seasons, when they appear. In 
fact there is but one season with four different names. We have 
the same weather right through, that is, we have no weather at 
all. Hence it must be the same. Things differing from all other 
things and having no positive content of their own are identical 
in that they have nothing in which they can differ one from the 
other and each from all. This is so simple that it can well be said 
over again, even in a simpler form. Things, which, owing to their 
inherent negative content are so identical in their possessing nothing 
in virtue of which they can become similar to other things, must 
of necessity be identical in that they have nothing whereby they 
can differ each from each, and having nothing in which they can 
differ each from all, by equal necessity they must be identical one 
and all. The sentence is equally clear if read backwards. 

After this charming illustration we proceed with a run. to our 
subject, spring. But there is an initial difficulty over which we 
cannot easily jump. It is this, or put philosophically, this is it. 
Why do poets always start off with ‘‘ Spring is in the air”? Is 
it not equally true that the air is in the spring? No poet yet 
seems to have noticed this. The joy of spring is not so much that 
it is in the air as that the air is in it. In summer, for example, we 
complain that there is no air. Even nature must get its air cut. 
When we speak of the summer air we mean other than what we 
say. The chief characteristic of summer air is that there is none. 











































































































































































































































































































6 CAP AND GOWN. 


Summer in the air is not half as important as air in the summer. 
Without it even conversation flags since people cannot air their 
views. Summer is only spring served up hot the second time. 
Some are summers and some are not. In the same way, music in 
the air is not half as important as the air in music, let who will say 
otherwise. The first is, as it were, a dominant fourth ; the second 
is, a predominant eighth. This is the reason why Bach, together 
with the earlier composers, found delight so often in finishing minor- 
key compositions abruptly with a major triad. We musicians 
know that no melody ever has been or ever can be finished except 
on the chord of rest or the less restful minor triad. The air in music 
is of supreme importance. We may catch the air and climb the 
diatonic scale into the heaven of melody. In this realm we may 
hear music, not with the ears, but with the mind. Beethoven 
was deaf, this did not hinder him in his task. He climbed over 
mountains of sharps and flats and swam through seas of major 
sevenths and minor thirds until he reached the land where handicaps 
are unknown. In his later years no sound of music struck the 
drum of his ear, but with his mind he heard all notes and made a 
note of all. Music has much of the characteristics of spring. Just 
as life so is music ; it is the interplay of rest and unrest. It is said 
that a piper walks while playing the bagpipes for much the same 
reason as a flea jumps. Moving objects are harder to hit and to 
catch than static ones. Their rest lies in their unrest, and all the 
rest is lies. Everything is on the move. The eternal flux of 
Heraclitus is vindicated, the atomists are justified by their atoms. 
Can we not feel the eternal hail of colourless corpuscles falling all 
around us? What is this but the philosophic way of saying that 
spring is in the air? We hear the music of the spheres. Plaintive 
thirds, diminished sixths and commiserating sevenths there are in 
abundance. Let us trace the air. 

Spring brings with it the promise of summer. In due time 
comes autumn. We shall reap what we sow, and sew what we rip. 
Autumn visits us in June, the time of Harvest. We plough now or 
-we plow then. We may end our melody with a major or a minor 
triad, but there is the world of difference between them. 

So far has the spring held. It holds no longer, hence we run 
down. 
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Eisteddfod Notes. 


By A BARD. 


AT a time when so many concerts are being arranged for the benefit 
of the Belgian Refugees it came as a great relief to hear of a Welsh 
Society Eisteddfod at Coll., the proceeds of which were to be devoted 
chiefly to Mr. *mr*s D*v**s, 

The programme, which was printed in Welsh, was read with 
great interest by all in College. The Welshmen thought the details 
rather scanty, but the Englishmen thought them quite full enough. 

There was a very good attendance at the kick-off when the 
pianoforte solo competition began. After a time there was a sudden 
silence and it was discovered that the first competitor had com- 
pleted the piece. The second competitor soon started, and the 
audience were free to resume their conversation. Prof. Evans, 
who adjudicated, then rendered his adjudication (in Welsh). I 
gathered from his remarks that he was condoling with the audience. 
He said that the competitors were one as bad as the other, but as 
Mr. N. C. L*w*s had been allowing his hair to grow longer than 
ever recently, there could only be two explanations—either he was 
anxious to play the piano in a style (of coiffure) reminiscent of the 
celebrated pianist, Taro Myaki, or else he was hard up. In either 
case he deserved the prize. Mr. L*w*s was presented with the 
prize on undertaking to keep away from pianos in future. 

A recitation was the next event. Again this was in Welsh, 
a fact which hinders me a little in describing it. Mr. P*gh ought 
to have won with a very clever skit on a ventriloquist and conjuror. 
Mr. P*gh aroused great enthusiasm, but it was obvious to many 
people that the hidden coin was in the left hand all the time. 

The soprano solo followed, and was greatly enjoyed—so a 
friend told me. (I was in the Common Room recuperating just 
at the moment). Personally I’m frightfully bored with soprano 
solos. Most of these songs are concerned with the coming of 
Spring or the going of Summer. “Spring is coming”! yells 
the soprano, though a calendar might give one the information in 
a more pleasant manner—and frequently it’s a downright false- 
hood. The tiresome aim of the soprano singer is the same as that 
of “ the youth who bore ’mid snow and ice,” 1.¢., to get as high up 
as possible. Unfortunately, unlike this youth, they do not perish 
in their search for altitude, but flourish in a manner which makes 
the green bay tree look like fourpence. I know a few sopranos 
who get so high when they execute their top note that they have 
to get a yard of new notes nailed on the piano as accompaniment, 
and I hear that in many famous concert halls a parachute is supplied 
to conduct the intrepid soprano safely back to the stage. 


























































































































































































































































































































8 CAP AND GOWN. 


On my return to the room I noticed that the tenor solo was 
in progress. The prize was taken by a meek young man known 
as *mr*s D*v***s, 

The bass solo followed almost immediately, and was also won 
by Mr. D*v**s. The adjudicator began to take an interest in Mr. 
D*v**s’s case from this moment. A few minutes later Mr. D*v**s 
again appeared with success in a duet, and then the adjudicator 
began to make enquiries in the book of entries. A great sensation 
was then caused by the surprising news being announced that 
Mr. D*v**s had entered himself as a mixed choir and as a quartette. 
He was ruled out of order in doing so, and his name was erased. 

Great amusement was caused in the duet competition by Mr. 
Handel Thomas and Mr. Penry Thomas, who gave a masterly 
rendering of ‘‘ Larboard Watch.” Unfortunately, they had not 
rehearsed the piece and were unused to the sound of each other’s 
voices. When they arrived at a top-note, therefore, they took 
fright and fled in opposite directions. The Chairman recovered 
within a few minutes with the aid of smelling salts. 

Mr. Penry Thomas and Mr. Handel Thomas would be well 
advised to sell the moving picture rights of this duet. 

The Ladies’ Choir was really very nice. The part I liked was 
where the ladies sang, or rather, hummed with their lips closed. 
It was the first occasion on which so many Coll. girls have been 
together with their mouths shut. The adagio movements were, 
however, rather too pronounced, while their forte was more like 
fifty or even “‘ vantage-in.”’ 

The Mixed Choir competition brought forward two choirs. 
Unfortunately the adjudicator absent-mindedly read a newspaper 
until called upon for the verdict, when he very tactfully shared the 
prize. 

The “ Chairing of the Bard’ was supposed to follow. What 


actually happened was that a man came on the stage and spoke. | 


He had a huge number of Ministerials, chosen because of their weight, 
with him. He sent two of the most domineering among them 
into the audience. Here they sought out the smallest, most in- 
offensive man they could and dragged him to the platform. Here 
they banged him into a most uncomfortable wooden chair, where 
he sat looking scared. They then advanced one by one and 
threatened him in the most blood-curdling Welsh. My blood 
boiled! At last the little fellow escaped unhurt and—precocious 
youngster—stole the chair ! 

The great event was undoubtedly the Male Voice Choir compe- 
tition. Three choirs took part. The first choir showed great 
versatility by singing in three different keys, making the changes 
in gradual stages. 
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The second choir was from the Old Coll. It was led by Mr. 
Rosser, who has hitherto allowed his musical skill to be hidden 
under a bushel. It is the sincere wish of his friends that it shall 
henceforth lie hidden under two bushels. The great mistake of 
this choir was to confuse the diminuendo with the never-too-late- 
to-mend-oh. The conductor however, had a very happy idea of 
his work, and instead of beating time in the orthodox manner he 
used his arms for sending semaphore messages to the vocalists. 
Although the voices in the first choir were rather thin, the voices 
here could in many cases be cut with a knife. 


The third choir led by Penry Thomas (of ‘“‘ Larboard Watch ” 
fame), won the competition. They rendered faithfully every 
expression mark on the paper, and hundreds that were not on it. 


The decision came as a great shock to everybody. Mr. P*gh, 
who led the first choir, had gone out in tears at the conclusion of 
his choir’s rendering. Mr. Rosser received the news bravely, and 
demanded a recount. Mr. Penry Thomas, on being called up, 
thought he was to be censured. To his surprise the envelope was 
put.into his hand. 


There were loud cheers from a huge crowd of men—twenty-five 
at least. 


Then a very interesting thing happened, Dr. Evans, disregarding 
the consequences, massed the three choirs, and they sang the piece 
together. About thirty per cent. sang in English, about sixty 
per cent. in Welsh, and the remaining ten per cent. preserved 
strict neutrality. The effect was wonderful. Strong men wept 
bitterly and women (including cooks) fainted, while an urgent 
message was despatched from the City Hall to mobilise the special 
constables. 


However, everything comes to an end, and unfortunately, this 
chorus was no exception to the rule. 


This closed the evening’s proceedings quite as effectively as a 
successful Zeppelin raid would have done. 


\STEUAN GWYLLT.” 








Found in Room Two after the Eisteddfod : 


Swans sing before they die; ‘twere no bad thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 
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Odds and Ends. 


SINCE the very welcome appearance of the last Mag., nothing of 
more than passing interest has befallen the Coll. contingent at 
Ashtead, no one has gained immortality, and judging by the very 
healthy grumbling that goes on from time to time, no one expects 
to do so before the Spring. The source of the afore-mentioned 
grumbling is, of course, obvious ; we expected to be, well, in many 
places, but we are still here. 

Despite a certain monotony which prevails, our life is marked 
by some incident, though trench-digging bids fair to be our eternal 
lot. Still, there are worse fates than a few hours’ ‘“‘ manual,”’ 
sandwiched with excellent mud-throwing* competitions, and a 
mid-day meal. 

As of old, three ladies act as presiding deities, or something 
akin thereto, and while Dame Rumour gossips with Dame Mono- 
tony, Dame Humour spares us for yet another day, refusing to cut 
short the thread of our happiness. We are going to Egypt, say 
some, and rationalists wax wrathful with the Sherlock Holmes 
deductions which lead to that odd conclusion. The Brigadier 
smokes Egyptian cigarettes, and practises nightly on Epsom 
Downs, attempting vainly to conquer the stubbornness of a phantom 
camel. Ah well! She isa lying jade, who taunts men thus. ‘‘ The 
Front’? “‘ Yes! In the first week in February,’ but no one 
gives the year, and so on, ad infinitum. ; 

In the meantime one catches glimpses of a more poetic world 
than that of men who pore over miserable books. The King’s 
English in the King’s Armee puts a London Cockney to shame, 
and would delight the heart of Mr. Chesterton. <“ Stop that 
‘skimshanking’ there,’ and though no one knows the derivation 
of the Sergeant Major’s favourite “mot,” his tone betrays’ the 
meaning. ‘Displine”! “ Displine”! That’s wot you young 
fellers wants. Howsumever that weren’t wot I meant to talk 
about.”’ Those who’ve heard old Whatsumever will not forget him ; 
he has lent colour to many a grey day. 

One other incident is deserving of special mention (Now, don’t 
complain, Mr. Editor. I had to think very hard to evolve that 
last sentence). A budding lance-corporal, proud of his brand 
new stripe, ventured to drill a section. I can hear him now. 
“Section! Shun! Number ’’! Like lightning the numbers 
are snapped out. ‘One’! ‘Two’! ‘Three’! ‘Four’! ‘Five’! 
‘six’ 1" Seven ’ 1° Eight’! ‘Nine’! ‘Ten’! ‘ Knave’ !.‘ Queen’! 
‘wing. a 


* Meant literally, it.e., mud throwing. 
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Good old Dame Human ! 

You have had the odds, and I fear, dished up badly, so I must 
give you the ends, and that speedily. 

Where we go, and when we go, we cannot tell. That matters 
little. We wait and grumble, and grumble and wait. Withal 
we are contented. When the hour comes, and it may strike much 
sooner than we think, we can answer with a right goodwill, “‘ Ready, 
aye, ready ’’! Incidentally, we were punctured, otherwise inocu- 
lated, this week. 








MEINSELF. 








“To ove’s Labour Lost.” 


Tis Friday night. A band of stu’s. 
To Lit. and Deb. now wend their way. 
’*Twixt Arts and Science they have to choose ; 
(The topic, true, has had its day). 

















The lecture room is nearly full 
Of comely men and ladies fair ; 

No fear this night of awkward lull ; 
The god of Mischief’s reigning there. 


With curious lurch, one named C. V. 
Advances to the platform’s brink, 
Suspecting not the treachery, 
That’s planned by C*lv*n, Pr*ce, and P*nk. 




















With Ciceronian majesty 
He utters loud each weighty phrase, 
It clearly needs not much to see 
He’d fashion well in Shakespeare’s plays. 


This item o’er, the President 

Once more repeats the same old phrase ; 
With piercing gaze, yet confident, 

Awaits th’ assent of former days. 


But see ! there rises from his seat, 
A stalwart stu. with sparkling eye, 
Cries he, ‘‘ Those minutes are not meet,” 
And boldly states the reason why. 
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In vain bewildered B*rney tries 
To brush aside this foolish whim. 
By counsel sage and ruling wise ; 
But this is task too hard for him. 


At length, he asks the House to vote, 
But, juste ciel !|—what can this mean ? 
A wavering few assent denote ; 
Full fifty hands are “‘ contra ”’ seen. 


Alas! Dear Vinc., ’tis but too true, 
Your careful toil has been refused. 
But, come, cheer up, and don’t look blue ; 


It kept us nearly all amused. 
A JAY: 





Imagination in the Old Coll. 


NOT so very long ago I had a discussion with a New Coll. man 
about imagination. On this subject neither he nor any of the 
reinforcements he brought up had any clear ideas, so with the 
pity for which we scientists are justly famous, I have decided to 
embark on the stupendous task of showing to my poorer brethren 
of Cathays Park, the meaning and the nature of imagination. 

Briefly put, imagination is the power some people have of 
seeing, thinking, or knowing, things that aren’t. The truth of 
this is obvious—if you have an imagination. In case you haven't, 
I had better illustrate my point with a few examples. There is 
a man in Coll. who attends every lecture in certain departments 
(alone or with the rest of the class), who never attends anything 
else in Coll., who objects to paying his amalgamation fee, but who 
considers that he is one of the students—well, that is imagination 
on fis part ! 

Another good example is afforded by an Old Coll. Prof. He 
is undoubtedly a mathematical genius, but he does not “ profess ”’ 
maths. Consequently his lecs. become a more (or less) intelligible 
jumble of x’s, y’s, z’s, “ and integrals. Now that’s not so bad, 
but when he discovers that, in accordance with the old adage, 
‘“There’s many a slip ’twixt the notes and the blackboard,” he 
has made a mistake in the third line and when he proceeds to alter 
signs and terms as required (by the correct answer) in the remaining 
fifty-seven lines, he shows a simply ripping imagination because 
he thinks the class understands what he has done. 
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A good imagination is essential for success if you are a science 
stu. Several causes operate to bring about this state of affairs. 
Firstly, when a certain lecturer draws a line, whose ends 
nearly meet, on the board, and tells you that it is a circle, your 
only hope of understanding the rest of the lec. lies in the possession 
of a vivid imagination. Secondly, lab. work is essential to any 
science course. Without a first-class imagination you cannot 
hope to find the labs. at Newport Road, even with an imagination, 
it is hopeless if you have ever seen cowsheds. (Loud cheers from 
the Old Coll. Common Room—in my imagination). 


As may be expected, under such influences imaginations 
flourish like green bay trees. At least one person sees a connection 
between blackbirds strangling themselves in wire-netting and the 
molecules ofa gas. This requires no less than 6000000000000000000 
blackbirds to the cubic centimetre in addition to the wire-netting, 
and gives some idea of the extent of a “ scientific imagination.”’ 
Another person in the Phys. Lab. called the density of alcohol 
13.95, but by the aid of some imaginary observations, he got the 
correct result !_ But these feats of imagination pale into insignifi- 
cance in the light of that of two engineers, who after an afternoon 
in the Y.M. billiard room solemnly asserted that they had 
worked ! !! 


It is often difficult to distinguish imagination from other 
things. It is true that imagination is due to your spirits, but spirits 
do not bring about imagination. The effect is similar, but it is 
not the same thing. It is often difficult to distinguish between 
imagination and forethought. The difference is there but it is 
hard to explain as the boy said when asked to differentiate between 
a nut and an Irish terrier. I shall make this clear (at least I imagine 
I shall) if I abstract a few concrete examples from everyday life. 
When the Sec. of Lit. and Deb. asks you at 5.10 p.m. on a Friday 
night to open the debate that evening he shows forethought (of a 
kind), but if he really thinks you will do so—he shows imagination. 
When a certain gentleman asserts that someone else’s proposition 
is absurd, it shows forethought, but when the President of the 
5.R.C. points out to him that one of his propositions is impracticable 
for financial reasons, the President shows not forethought but 
Imagination. The difference between the two cases is very slight, 
but I am informed, by one who should ‘know, that it does exist. 


Having made clear for my befogged brethren of the New Coll. 
what imagination is, and what it does, I will proceed to explain— 
(Chat’s your imagination again.—Editor), 
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Some Scenes from Shakespeare. 


SCENE 1. 


Place: Men’s Common Room. Time: Election Morning. 
Enter Office-Seeker (with spats, etc.) and a quiet Stu. 


Office-Seeker Friend, you,—pray you, a word. 
You know me, do you not ? 


Quiet Student Faith, sir, superficially. 


a a ar th a 


0.-S. Friend know me better ; I am your fellow-student. 
0.5. I hope I shall know your honour better. | 
0.-S, I do desire it. ® 
(5; You are in a state of grace. 
0.-S,. Grace, not so my friend; honour and service are my 
titles, | 
0.5, But you are full of fair words. 
0.-S It is but natural, for you are pleasant with me. 
OS, (Aside). Nay, that shall not serve your turn, that 
shall it not, in sooth, la. 
Marry, I care not for such words. | 
0.-S. Sorry, old chap, but I find that students mostly do. 
(Aside). I am not this man’s match; what shall I 
do ? (He beckons to a friend). | 
Enter Friend. | 
Friend ’Tis a fine morning, how do you gentlemen, both ? | 
0.-S,. How do you ? how do you? Good day, good day. 
0.8, Good morrow, good morrow. You come with your 
smiles before you. 
0.-S, A lec. doth call me, I'll be back ere long. (Exit). 
ie, Fine chap is Amicus. I suppose he told you he’s up 
tor sec cor S.C, 
eos He told me not, but I did guess as much,—that such 
a toff should speak to me. 
se Ha! He’s a gent and a good old sport—a real sport 
is he. 
OS: (Aside). What mean these fellows ? Know they not | 
7 Vigilius ? 


I know my mind. Fare you well with all my heart, 
Ext, 
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Enter Office-Seeker. 


You come from lec. and I am here still 

How now, how now? How goes the canvassing ? 

He that you left me with was an odd man and I am 
not his even. 


so 
Hh 


Ono, Do you still know him ? If so, go fetch him hither. 
ra I will, Amicus. I see him yonder—he readeth the 
“ Daily News and Leader ” (Exit). 


Enter Domestic. 


2 Fair lady, bring hither three coffees instantly. 
I will, sir ! and that right quickly, sir ! 


O.- 

BR 

O.-S, I'll weigh him well while he doth drink his coffee. 

D. (Re-enters). I hope I’ve not been long, sir! it’s nice and hot, 
sir | 


0.-S; Not at all, I thank you, miss! and here. 
2. Thank you, sir ! Much obliged, sir ! (Exit). 


Enter Friend and Quiet Stu. 


an, Together once again—how friends will meet—but 
my friend here is still doubtful about supporting 
you, Amicus ! 

0.-S. Why bother about supporting or voting or any other 
-ing, Fidelitus ? For goodness’ sake, let those 
things drop—they are most unpleasant. Come 
drink with me a cup of coffee. Come, gentlemen, 
both. 


F’, (Drinking). Here’s to your health, Amicus. Good luck, old 
man, good luck. 

Q.S. (evidently won, and in great emotion). And here’s to your luck, 
Amicus. Good health, old man, good health. 


Ox, The wish is mutual, gentlemen. 

0.5. But where’s the polling booth here ? I must vote at 
once. 

0.-S, Care not for the polling-booth, man! Drink first thy 


cup of coffee. 
(Sings). I’m never, never happy 
But when I’m drinking coffee. 


Q.S. (aside) This chap is a regular sport—no doubt about it. 
Good morning, gents. I go to vote and I promise 
you all will be well. 
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B That was a truly brilliant hit—my wit had fairly 
failed me. 
Oe: A cup of coffee,—that’s all, and it’s done. 
Expostulations, why ? they spoil the fun. 
(Curtain). 
SCENE | If. 


Place: The Corridor. Time: Immediately after the result of 
Election. 


Q.S. (seeing O.-S., who was successful at the poll), and F. coming to 
meet him and expecting salutations, etc., but 
bitterly disappointed) : 

What mean these fellows ? they pass by strangely, 
‘Twas yesterday we were drinking coffee, 

As misers pass by beggars, they do now 

Give me nor word nor look, they’ve had enow, 
They’ve had my vote and my deed’s forgotten 

But [ll take good care I’m not twice bitten. 





~Heroes of the Common Room. 


AS I don’t believe at all in our present system of nomenclature, and 
as we in Wales especially suffer from having to call almost everybody 
by the same name, I don’t propose to name the persons I am about 
to describe. Until the good old system that I hear was once in 
vogue of naming people after they had grown up and were marked 
by certain idiosyncrasies and vocations be again adopted, I shall 
avoid names and resort to numbers. 


Allow me now to introduce you to— 


HERO No. I. 


Our hero is tall in stature, with square shoulders, but he stoops 
a little,—at least he carries his head slightly forward. But oh ! 
it is such a head! He has thick black hair which is well kempt 
and slightly curled. But there is no slightness about his respiration 
organ,—this is indeed truly protuberant. From beneath a high 
and dogmatic brow, his bright dark eyes shed their brilliant lustre. 
His mouth and chin suggest that he could be a great lawyer. He 
has but to speak and his positive voice soon gathers a crowd around 
him. “And with ridiculous and awkward action he pageants us.” 
When all are silent and giving him rapt attention he is the picture 
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of delight. But, oh! how that “ undercurrent of conversation ”’ 
disturbs him and he breaks out in noise and show. “ Peace, you 
ungracious clamours ! peace, rude sounds ! Fools on both sides ”’ ! 

Sir Oracle is speaking—let no dog bark! He rarely quotes his 
authority which is proof of his originality and self-reliance. (We 
should state here that he has been heard quoting unknown authori- 
ties in another room). But woe to the man who dares gainsay 
him,—how he laughs him to scorn and expects his reward from the 
praises and approbation of others. He is free from what is common- 
ly called pedantry, but over a cup of coffee he sometimes lapses 
into long panegyrics on his own ability and way of doing things. 
He laughs heartily at the modicums of wit he utters and is never 
so happy as when saying his own jokes. But another, even Ia. 
(who has studied him very carefully and is fast becoming an ag- 
glomeration of two characters) can never repeat those jokes to please 
him. It takes himself to say them before they are really wonderful ; 
for he is—be it remembered—an actor of the first order. He bursts 
into laughter when one dares to be blunt aud tell him that although 
he has made himself capable of suffering so many imaginary pains 
and looking with such a senseless severity he is not able to act. 
He is truly a great soul governed by little notions. He is the life 
of the Common Room and a puzzle to psychologists. Still he has 
enough parts welded into his being to form a superman, for he is 
a speaker, actor, litterateur and above all, a sport. ‘“ He must, 
he is, he cannot but be wise.’’ As we are here concerned only with 
our hero’s life in the Common Room we shall wait anxiously for the 
opportunity in the next issue of ‘‘ Cap and Gown ”’ of representing, 
as far as possible, the pangs, agonies, convulsions and contortions 
which our hero expresses in every feature of his face and muscle 
of his body at some of the common diversions of life which some- 
times happen in another room. 


HERO No. II. 


Our second hero is by no means strange to readers of ‘‘ Cap 
and Gown,” having been attended to on several previous occasions. 
A dark-haired man of medium height, he often fancies himself. 
He is a fine singer, and when a social or smoker is about to take 
place anxious secs. are seen around him and he vauntingly boasteth 
that in such places he is quite indispensable. If they have any 
knowledge of human nature at all, they agree, and he must be 
allowed to help in arranging the programme, for is he not an exper- 
ienced man? They must then tend to the great singer glorifying 
himself and humming a few solos and if they have-any sense of 
time beg leave to go as they’ve got a lec. on. He has a good deal 
of talent but little sense which is often regarded as common, but is 
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lly 


really rather uncommon and very useful. He forgets the truth 
uttered by an old sage : 
‘The worthiness of praise disdains his worth 
If that the prais’d himself bring the praise forth.”’ 
But in spite of this deficiency, and a few more, our hero is a 
good old sport. It can be said of him in the words of one who has 
gone before : 


- 
ef 


‘“T must not think there are 

Evils enow to darken all his goodness : 

His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven 
More fiery by night’s blackness ; hereditary 
Rather than purchased ; what he cannot change 
Than what he chooses.”’ 


HERO No. III. 


Short in stature our third hero is of eccentric habits and fond 
of speaking quietly. He is still a very interesting character and in 
his quiet, unobtrusive way he often gains a crowd and a hearing. 
He is worth studying, his every action showing the working of the 
master-mind. His wrinkled brow, dreamy eyes and brown hair 
show that he is much given to meditation and deep thinking 
But although the crowd is fascinated by him he is shy (to a degree) 
of the crowd. 

“He is a very man ‘ per se’ 
And stands alone (as most teetotallers do). 





: He is a poet and his foetical effusions are often accompanied by 
a swooning ecstasies. The effect of his poem on the ‘‘ Expedition of 
i | Captain Scott to the South Pole ”’ is simply tremendous. He 
vi has been kind enough (or shall I say cruel enough) to recite 
this in the Common Room on several occasions with the result 
that strong men have been seen shedding tears in bucket-fulls, but 
our poet is equal to the occasion, and when this happens he is not 
long in restoring the high spirits of those affected by his fine high- 
land dance. He dances with grace, especially when on top of the 
table. Our hero is young yet, and the effect he must have on the 
world when he is fully grown is incalculable. The belief of some 
that all great men are of the past will be dispelled for ever. 





HERO No. IV. 
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He is of average height and wears pince-nez. He is extremely 
voluble, but the fact that on occasions he can be really eloquent is 
some compensation to his hearers. His name is spelt with a hyphen, 
so he protests, but one doubts if his parents know this: ) ‘ee. ts 
proud of his Welsh nationality and secretly thinks that Wales 
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should be proud of him. Nevertheless he is a figure who would 
be missed in the Common Room for he has a genial manner, and the 
faculty of making friends quickly. His high spirits, however, are 
almost excessive, and he is at times not far from being rowdy, as 
Mr. J*nn*r and Mrs. Dr**m*nd well know. Always a conscientious 
worker, he has mortified the flesh by renouncing office to give his 
undivided attention to study. We wish him luck ! 


























The Victim of the War. 


(Dedicated to this Session’s Examiners, who are besought to 
take a hint). 
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I know my war map off by heart, 
I’ve read the histories from the start 
No single fact I shirk. 

Przemysl I can pronounce with ease, 
I gloat o’er Russian victories 
———But simply cannot work. 





FO ce 


My views on strategy are great 

And spite of modesty I’ll state 

At Tactics I’m immense. 

But lectures always give me pain 
And text books have become a bane, 
Profs. say I’m growing dense. 








When in the Lib. I cannot swot 

For even there you bet I’ve got 

“ The Life of General French,”’ 

And musty volumes I despise, 

When placards blaze before my eyes 
“ The Allies take a trench ”’ ! 








When Peace at length returns to earth 
I fear I’ll never get a berth. 

The prospect makes me raw. 

I might have sported a degree 

If Fate had not caused me to be 

In Coll. during the War. 
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Olim Cuivis. 


IT is fitting that in the pages of the Mag. we should 
record briefly, and necessarily inadequately, our 
great sorrow at the death of Miss Rowena Hall, 
which took place on Thursday, the 28th of January. 
In all the varied social and athletic life of the College 
Miss Hall took a full and strenuous part. Hockey 
was her great game; for three years she was in the 
Coll. team, and this Session she was Captain. Miss 
Hall was one of the brightest spirits that ever came 
to Coll., one of those happy souls who live grandly 
and intensely. By her passing, Coll. in general has 
lost a supremely fresh and joyous personality and 
one from whom there ever flowed the sweetest and 
purest of influences. To those men and women who 
were privileged to be her friends the loss is something 
which cannot adequately be told by any words of 
ours. Nevertheless, we are grateful that she ever 
came amongst us, for hers was a choice and a rare 
spirit, and the source of a multitude of fragrant 
memories. In our sorrow we are reminded that— 


“ All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest, 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.”’ 


To Miss Edith Hall, our Lady President, we 
extend in this darkest of hours our deepest sympathy. 


The funeral took place on Monday, February Ist. 
After a service at St. Paul’s Congregational Church, 
which was attended by about 300 students, the 
funeral proceeded to the New Cemetery (headed by the 
students in academicals) where interment took place. 
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E:ditorial. 


WITH the arrival of St. David’s Day and the Notices announcing 
Terminals we receive a rather rude reminder that the Social life of 
another Coll. Session will soon begin to wane, and that the Lib. is 
expecting its busy season. It is now possible to review this Lent 
Term, and, truth to tell, it has not been so uninteresting as some 
pessimists among us had anticipated. Though men’s Inter-Coll. 
games were abandoned by the unanimous decision of Aber., Bangor 
and Cardiff, and though the St. David’s Day Conversazione also 
went, we managed to make up for it quite nicely. For the first 
time for many years a Ladies’ Hockey Match with Aber. was 
possible, and it is our sincere hope that nothing will intervene 
to make future matches between the ladies of the Colleges impossible. 
We were naturally very disappointed with the result, and it is our 
firm opinion that the ladies never played worse, but the game was 
very well contested, and if the ladies suffered from “‘ stage fright,”’ 
this was perhaps pardonable under the circumstances. In any 
case, the result must be reversed next season. We offer our sincere 
thanks to Miss Hurlbatt for her co-operation with the Officers of 
the S.R.C., which made the match possible, and also for the splendid 
hospitality to our visitors. 


The Choral Concert is now also a thing of the past, but there 
remains the memory of another great success. Dr. Evans is to be 
congratulated, and so are all who took part in this concert. 


Though most of our men are not yet at the front, a few are 
already there, and we are favoured with some extracts from their 
letters. Mr. Morgan Watcyn Williams writes from Ashtead. 


Most of the articles deal with various phases of student life, 
and it may be objected that this Magazine is almost entirely devoted 
to matters directly affecting students, but in answer to this it may 
be said that this is essentially a student’s Magazine, and must deal 
primarily with student interests. Judging by the number of articles 
received on the Lit. and Deb. it evidently produces a larger number 
of writers than speakers. Most of those who wrote on the Lit. and 
Deb. will take this as an explanation why their masterly productions 
are in the waste-paper basket. 
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The death of a fellow-student is happily very rare, but we 
feel we must mention here the grief into which the whole College 
was plunged by the death of our esteemed friend, Miss Rowena Hall. 
Most of the students turned out on the afternoon of the funeral to 
show her relatives that they were not alone in their sorrow, and we 
hope that our sympathy gave them, at least, some little comfort 
in their great affliction. 

We also express our sympathy with Lord Aberdare, the Presi- 
dent of our College, on the loss of his son, and with Lord Plymouth, 
an Ex-President of the College, on the loss of a son. Both were 
killed in this terrible war. 


We also have to announce that we fear there will be no Mag. 
next term. In spite of the splendid support given to the last 
“Cap and Gown,” we fear the Coll. finances are not strong enough 
for a third issue without changing the size and character of our 
Mag., which we do not think desirable. Let us hope that the money 
will flow in next Session. 


To all our contributors our thanks are due. In thanking all 
our contributors it is only fair to say that they are few, but very 
useful, people. For the benefit of contributors yet-to-be, when 
we are gone and other Editors are troubled, we should like to point 
out that all communications must be accompanied by the name 
of the writer and not only by a nom-de-plume. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the “ Isca,” the ‘“ Stu- 
dent,” the “‘ Chelt,’’ the “‘ Dragon,” the “‘ Mascot,” the ‘“Tamesis,’’ 
and several issues of the Royal Technical College Magazine (Glasgow). 


Things We Would Like to Know. 


t. Why N.R. travels home every night ? 

Is it true that Flynn has ordered Watkins to increase the up- 
rights and decrease the cross-bars ? 

When does T.R. intend playing the game ? 

Who told Parry that he could play Soccer ? 

What connection has Dr. Haycraft with the Hussars ? 

6. Where had GI*n J*m*s been over Christmas ? 

7. Was it then he had the new gloves ? 
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List of Books Presented to the Library. 


Aboui 400 Books have been presented to the Library of the College by 
the family of the late Louis Tylor, Esq. Among them are the 
following :— 


Erasmus. Colloquies of Erasmus. Vols. 1, 2. Translated by 
Bailey, N. 1878. 

Trevelyan, G. O. Early History of Charles James Fox.. 3rd 
edition. 188r. 

Disraeli, Isaac. Curiosities of Literature. Vols. 1, 2, 3. New 
edition. 1858-59. 

Arnold, Matthew. Literature and Dogma. 1874. 

Tolstoi, Count. What to do? n.d. 

Author of “ John Halifax.”” A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
1858. 

Cervantes. Wanderings of Persiles and Sigismunda. 1854. 

Allibone, S. A. Dictionary of British and American Authors. 
Vols. 1,2, 3: 1859-71. 

Johnson, Samuel. Dictionary of the English Language. Vols. 
CU Bole ee 

Theal, G. Kaffir Folk-lore. 1886. 

Goethe. Werke. Vols. 1-55 (in 30 Vols.) 1828-33. 

Rabelais, F. Works, translated by Urquhart and Motteux. 
Vole..as'22-' 1840; 

Bayle. Dictionnaire Historique et Critique. Vols. 1, 2,3. 1702. 

Miller, H. Testimony of the Rocks. 1875. 

Humboldt, A. von. Cosmos. Translated. Vols. 1-5. 1849-65. 

Malthus, T. R. Essay on the Principle of Population. Vols. 1, 2. 
3rd. ed. 1806. 

Maine, H.S. -Ancient Law. 1861. 

Smith, T. English gilds. Vels. 1, 2. (Early Eng. Text. Soc.) 1870. 

Mill, J. S. Principles of Political Economy.) .2ndred. «Vole, a2: 
1849. 

Niebuhr, G. History of Rome. Transl. Smith and Schwitz. Vols. 
I-3. 1828-42. 

Taylor, Isaac. Etruscan Researches. 1874. 

Plato. Scripta Graece Omnia ; edited Bekker. Vols. 1-11. 1826. 

Hedericus. Vetus Testamentum Graecum e codice M.S. Alexan- 
drino ; edited by Baber. 6 vols. 1818-28. 

Hedericus. Novum Testamentum Graece e codice Alexandrino ; 
ed. Woide 1860. 

Hedericus. Novum Testamentum Graece e codice Vaticano ; 


Maius. 1859. 


ed. 
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Grote, G. Plato and the other companions of Sokrates. 2nd ed. 
Vols. 1-3. 1867. 

Grote, G. Aristotle. Vols. 1,2. 1872. 

Bourrienne, M. de. Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. Vols. I-4. 
1830. 

Mosheim, J. L. An Ecclesiastical History. znd ed. Vols. I-5. 
1767-68. 

Bacon. Essays; edited by Whateley, R. 3rded. 1857. 

- Cureton, W. (ed.) Four Gospels in Syriac, with a translation. 1858. 

Tischendorf, A. F.C. (ed.) Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum. 1863. 

Cruden, A. ‘Complete Concordance of the New and Old Testament. 
T6327. 

Strauss, D. F. -A New Life of Jesus. Vols. 1,2. 1865. 

Newman, Cardinal. Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Newed. 1895. 

Holland, Lady. Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Vols. 1, 2. 
1855. 

Maurice, F.D. Lectures. 1830. 

Taylor,:].. Holy Living. Vols. 1;2,.,-1808-10, 

Newman, J. H. Lossand Gain. 6thed. 1874. 

Newman, J. H. History of my Religious Opinions. 1865. 

Hooker, Richard. Works. Vols. 1,2. 1850. 

Roberts & Donaldson (ed.) Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Trans- 
lations of the Writings of the Fathers. 24 Vols. 1868. 

Roberts & Donaldson (ed.). Book of the Dead. Facsimile of 
Papyrus of Ani in British Museum.  18g0. 








Staff Notes. 


An admirable portrait of the Principal, painted by Mr. Gabriel 
Thompson, has been generously presented to the College by the 
Treasurer, Mr. H. M. Thompson, and is now to be seen in the 
Council Chamber. 

We deeply regret the death of Dr. H. H. Lloyd Tanner, 
Emeritus Professor of the College. An obituary notice is printed 
elsewhere. 


Our congratulations are offered to Professor Phillips on the 
publication of his book Studies in Questions relating to Eye-training ‘ 
and to Professor Evans on the distinguished success of his pupils 
in winning Scholarships at the Royal College of Music. 
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Mr. F. C. Thompson, who has volunteered for military service, 
has been succeeded by Miss E. M. Steuart, M.A., of the University of 
London and Girton College, Cambridge, to whom we offer a cordial 
welcome. 


Mr. J. H. Shaxby has been performing invaluable X Ray 
work in connexion with the military hospitals. 


Our Registrar has been highly successful in forming a Red 
Cross detachment among the officials of the public buildings in 
Cathays Park. 

oN: 








Yr Hydref. 


Y Delyneg Fuddugol yn Eisteddfod y Coleg, Ionawr 1915, gan 
J. J. Davies. 


Betrniad : Parch. R. Silyn Roberts, M.A. 


Bu awel ha’n cusanu rhos ei grudd, 
Ond Olwen nid yw’n son am afiaith gynt ; 
A chalon drom clustfeinia ar y gwynt 
Rhwng derw preiff ac ynn yn cwyno’n brudd. 


Mi glywaf atswn cyngerdd cor y wig 

A gwenaf ; hithau’n pwyso ar fy mron 

A hola’n drist—‘‘ Mae’r gan fy Neio llon ? 
"Does gantor heddyw’n pyncio ar y brig.” 


Myn serch atgofio’r wylfa yn y pant, 

_ A phelydr haul yn aur-ar ddyfroedd clir ; 
Ond cydia hi’n fy llaw, a chwilia’n hir, 

Ond ofer, am ei Ilun yn Ilwydli’r nant. 


*Rwy’n llon—er plygu o’r helyg yn y drin— 
Wrth gerdded Ile bu’r mill-yn gwenu’n iach ; 
Ond treigla dagrau tros ei gruddiau bach 

Am nad oes dan ei throed ond manddail crin. 
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“Myfyrdod ar Ddiwedd Sessiwn.” 


Rhoddwyd y Wobr vr Ysgrif hon gan Mr. Alun Puleston Jones, yn 
Eisteddfod y Coleg elent. 


_———$———— ne 


Bewnmad: Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, M.A. 


AR brynhawn-gwaith tesog ym mis Mehefin gwedi’r Ysgydwad 
Mawr—y Prawf chwerw a deifl ei gysgod du ar ogoniant dihafal 
a y mis—eisteddwn ar glogwyn glas ar fin y mor. Ymledai’r awyr 
| uwch fy mhen heb odid gwmwIl i dorri ar ei glesni gwych; ac is 
fy llaw chwareuai man donnau’r mor gan ddawnsio ym mhelydrau’r 
haul. Deced oedd y dydd, hawddgared yr olygfa, fel y syrthiais 
rhwng cwsg ac effro i fyfyr dwys. Ac wrth fyfyrio, tan edrych 
tua’r gorwel draw, cyn hir gwelwn gynnwrf ar wyneéb y dyfroedd, 
ac ar amrantiad wele Gastell enfawr yn ymddyrchu o’r Ili! Safai 
ger fy mron yn ei holl berffeithrwydd a’i wychder anghymarol ! 
Twr ar dwr, pinacl ar binacl—ymddyrchafent am yr uchaf tua’r 
wybren las. Castell hynod oedd hwn, a’i gywreinrwydd y fath 
na welais i erioed ei debyg. Y tyrrau heirdd a’r pinaclau gorwych— 
yr oeddynt oll wedi eu gwisgo a gemwaith cain. Yr oedd pob maen 
yn y Castell wedi ei naddu’n gywrain, ond nid oeddynt oll yr un 
faint. Meini bychain oedd wrth y seiliau a meini mwy yn y muriau, 
ond meini mawr iawn a geid yn y tyrrau. Nid yn unig yr oeddynt 
yn cynyddu mewn maint o’r gwaelod i fyny ond sylwais eu bod 
hefyd yn cynyddu mewn ceinder a gwerth. 
Wrth odrau pob twr a mur yr oedd carreg lefn wedi ei gosod 
ac ar bob carreg yr oedd ysgrifen mewn llythrennau o aur. Ar 


~ 


un darllenais: “‘ Lladin are ids aradeen sAtATONIAeta 1,5 18 
‘‘ Fferylliaeth,” a ‘‘ Mathemadeg,’”’ ar rai eraill. Sylwais yn 
neillduol ar un naddfaen mawr ac arno y geiriau: ‘‘Camp a 


5 


chwareu,”’ ac ar un arall yn ei ymyl bron cymaint ag ef gwelais 
yr ysgrifen ‘‘ Rhetorig ac Areithyddiaeth.”’ 

Tra yr oeddwn fel hyn yn craffu ar y Castell ac yn gwledda 
yn yr olwg ar y tyrrau teg a’r muriau heirdd, yn sydyn—ar darawiad | 
amrant—diflannodd a diffoddodd y cyfan o’m gwydd...... | 





Ond nid cynt y diflannodd nag y gwelwn eilwaith gyffro ar 
wyneb y mor ac wele Gastell arall yn codi o’m blaen! Ond ow! 
y fath olwg druenus oedd arno. Lle y gwelais o’r blaen dyrrau a 
phinaclau heirdd, nid oedd yn awr ddim ond megis cysgod gwael ; 
o honynt ; a gwaeth na’r cyfan, yr oedd aml i dwr gwych yn awr yn | 
garnedd gerrig. Gwelais ar unwaith mai yr un oedd y ddau Gastell, 
ond fod rhyw Ddinistr ofnadwy wedi bod wrth ei waith. 

.Tra’r oeddwn yn myfyrio ar yr olygfa drist, ac yn ceisio gwybod 
pa Ddinistr mor greulon adawodd ei ol mor ddwfn ar yr adeilad 
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hardd, clywn dwrf fel pe bai dyrfa yn casglu cerrig mawrion, ac 
ar y foment dacw garreg anferth yn rhwygo’r awyr ac un arall ar 
ei hol a rhai ereill ar eu hol hwythau a phob un yn ymsaethu’n 
union at y Castell. Ac fel pe na bai yno ddigon o adfeilion yn 
barod dyma dwr ar ol twr o’r ychydig oedd yn aros yn dymchwel 
yn garnedd i’r llawr a llawer i ragfur cadarn yn syrthio. Ychydig 
o’r Castell a arbedwyd ; ac o’r tyrrau, dim ond ambell un draw ac 
yma—oddigerth mewn un rhan neillduol o’r Castell: y rhan hwnnw 
lle yr oedd y naddfaen mawr. Yma yr oedd eto aml i dwr yn sefyll 


yn gadarn ynghanol y dinistr i gyd ... . Gwelais yn awr beth 
oedd achos yr adfeilion cyntaf hynny ; gwelais fod yr un Dinistr 
yn rhodio o amgylch ag a rodiasaio’r blaen . . . . Cofiais fod yr 


Arholwyr wrth eu gwaith. Cofiais, a deffroais o’m myfyrdod. 


CENIN. 








Bangor Letter. 


INTER-COLL. WEEK. 
University College of North Wales, 


Bangor. 
Dear Editor, 


Our letter can hardly hope to contain anything novel or inter- 
esting, seeing that Time is at present painting Coll. existence with 
a somewhat drab hand. The even succession of our monotonously 
placid days is but rarely broken by one that is eventful and exhilar- 
ating. We mingle with the quiet of academic lectures a sprinkling 
of military science and tinge our academic slackness with a glow 
of military activity, for sequestered and provincial though we are, 
the prevalent excitement succeeds in dogging us, and the thousand 
or so troops who have been latterly quartered in our town, serve 
as a persistent reminder of cruel realities, and occasionally as bitter 
comment on the fatuity of the softer studies. 


Needless to state, there is a something absent from Coll. this 
year, an indefinable sentience, vaguely dubbed ‘ atmosphere.’ 
There is wanting the old enthusiasm, the old _ glorying 
in misdemeanour, the hilarious announcing of work undone. 
There is lacking that commendable delight in small experiences 
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stimulating and peculiarly our own, that eminent disregard 
for the outer world, the exaggerated egoism which was the 
sterling charm of all things Collegiate. In short, we read 
newspapers oftener than we used to, and forget what we did last 
night in discussing what the armies may do to-day. The tempera- 
mental barriers have been broken away, and the student who 
considered it his privilege to foster eccentricities debarred the more 
mundane, has become less student than citizen, less the Chauvinist 
of a small Coll. republic than the enthusiast of an unanimous 
Empire. 


~~ 


You probably know that we have cancelled all fixtures, at least 
a on the men’s side. The fact was, that with a week well occupied 
by drills and discourses on musketry and army organisation, we 
could afford but little time for sports. Moreover, with so many 
prominent members of our teams away on service, and with so 
little enthusiasm for remedying our consequent deficiency, matches 
would have been spiritless and hopelessly unsuccessful. 


The Cardiff people will regret to hear that one of our men has 
| : lost his life in the present catastrophe. Lieutenant Watkin, a 
i student fondly remembered by present Third and Fourth year 
IF men, was killed in action some short time ago. He was the most 
amiable of fellows and one who practised the student cult with a 
fanaticism born of a romantic temperament and a genial disposition. 
To many of us he is symbolical of a past which now seems far distant, 
of a phase abruptly terminated and probably with difficulty to be 

resumed. 


~ = ~ “~ =a 
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This is a week of mutual well-wishing between the sister 
Colleges. It, regrettably, but properly, cannot be celebrated with 
customary boisterousness and extravagance. Nevertheless, the 
same good fellowship can be just as sincerely emphasised in a quiet 
way, and we would wish, Mr. Editor, to convey through your 
Mag. the heartiest of friendly sentiments from the Bangor to the 
Cardiff students. 

Yours sincerely, 


DAVID K. MILES (Ed.) 
BAETA JACKSON (Ed.) 


NY tn 
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At the Front. 


THE following passages are extracts from the letters of an officer 
in the R.A.M.C. The writer is an old student of College and a 
B.Sc. of the University of Wales. 


31/10/14. 

When we arrived at Havre there was no work for us, and we 
were simply billeted out at an hotel. We reported at Headquarters 
once a day, and were free for the rest of our time. There were at 
least 40 other surgeons, “pills’’ as we are called in the Army, 
doing the same, 7.e., nothing. Quite suddenly 16 of us were packed 
off here to complete the establishment in officers of No. 6 General 
Hospital. 

I am Mess Secretary and get much amusement and exercise 
in French from it. One gets on famously by fointing to things 
and saying cecz and cela. 

8/11/14. 

It was generally expected that we should be moved on to 
Amiens shortly, but last Sunday we were suddenly ordered to open 
out and receive 500 wounded. Well, we set to, officers and men, 
to transport 120 tons to a fresh site, and got up about fifty marquees. 
We started at dusk on Sunday evening, and 48 hours later the 
ambulances started flowing in. I am physician to the establish- 
ment, in addition to being Secretary to the officers’ mess. 


10/11/14. 
By the time you get this I should be in the thick of it, as Iam 
being sent on to the ——-——— Division, though whether as Regi- 


mental Medical Officer or to be attached to a Field Ambulance 
I do not yet know. 
16/11/14. 

We are now about 12 miles from the scene of battle, and guns 
can be heard night and day, but we are too far off to hear rifle fire. 
Here we are even worse off for news than you at home. Indeed 
most of our news comes from a three or four-day old “ Times ”’ 
which is sent out to our C.O. 

26/11/14. 


I was sent to join this Regiment, the —, as Regimental 





Medical Officer. These people are at present having a rest after 
a very arduous time, but to-morrow we go back to the trenches. 
I shall probably inhabit a “‘ dug-out.” 

Guns are being fired almost all round here. One of our big 
fellows just down the road shakes the windows and even the house 
every time he goes off. Just opposite the house in which I am 
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billeted there is an ammunition train, and if the Germans landed 
a high explosive shell on that, we should all be blown to glory. 
P.S.—Have a horse, but such a tired brute. 


27/4 1/ TA, 

The move yesterday was done in style, as Sir John French 
had just been up talking to the men, and was expected to see us on 
the march. This, however, he did not do, although we were met 
or were passed by numerous “ brass-hats,’”’ as staff-officers are 
called, on account of their crimson and gold hats. I rode my 
tired horse at the head of the stretcher-bearers, my three R.A.M.C. 
men and the water cart, and our place was at the tail of the bat- 
talion. My horse and I did not agree, and he will only trot under 
exceptional circumstances—that is, under the simultaneous applica- 
tion of whip and spur—and then not for long. I hear that he 
started life in this campaign as a pack-mule, and can quite believe 
it 

Somehow, sitting in this room with a stove, surrounded by the 
headquarters’ mess, the commanding officer, the adjutant, the 
second in command, the machine-gun officers and the transport 
officer—all laughing and chatting as though nothing were happen- 
ing—I cannot bring myself to believe that there is a brutal war 
going on. 


~ 
ee 


7/12/14. 

It has been raining heavily, and the whole country side is like 
a quagmire. Roads are ankle-deep everywhere in mud, and in the 
trenches in places the mud comes up to one’s knees. 

Our artillery did quite a smart piece of work yesterday. We 
cleared one of our trenches, and then the artillery set to on the 
Germans whom we could see sapping towards our trenches. The 
first shell went 30 yards over them, and the second got them plumb. 
and we then sent about a dozen similar ones. That has stopped 
their sapping for the time being. 

We are very careful about our fires, and try not to show any 
smoke from the chimneys, but men are constantly coming and 
going with messages from the trenches, so that we cannot hope to 
escape observation long. They sent one shrapnel which burst 
high over my hospital last night. 

I am very fit, sleeping and eating better than ever before. 
Even our battery of field guns fails to wake me nowadays. 


9/12/14. 
The battalion to which I am attached as medical officer came 


out of the firing line last night after a 3-day spell in the most awful 
trenches. While the relief was being organised I was ordered to 
conduct my stretcher bearers and such sick as could walk to billets 
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in a place about 6 miles away to which I had never been before. 
This gave me a view of the inglorious side of a campaign. Of 
course, I had a map and was able to work out the route, so set off 
cheerfully at the head of my sergeant, sixteen stretcher bearers, 
three R.A.M.C. men, and cart-carrying medical equipment and about 
six sick. The first half-mile of the road was parallel to the enemy’s 
front and was swept by stray bullets. It was too dark to see 
more than a few yards, but the rattle of our cart could be heard a 
long way off and brought quite as many bullets as we wanted, 
some perilously close. While in the middle of this patch the horse 
jibbed, and there we stuck until I decided to abandon the cart 
and driver with one R.A.M.C. man to look after him in case of 
accident. The driver knew the way and was to follow on as soon 
as he could get his horse to start. Once more we set out at a snail’s 
pace on account of the sick men. The roads were awful. Once 
when going off the centre of the road to enquire the way from a 
sentry—who did not know—I sank above the top of my leggings 
in slime, and got wet to the skin everywhere below the knee. When 
nearly at our supposed destination one of the sick fainted, and had 
to be deposited at an inn by the wayside. Eventually we arrived, 
my men were allotted billets, and I got my sick installed in a 
temporary hospital. Then I was free to get to headquarters, 
where I took off my boots and got into my “ flea-bag’”’ in wet 
clothes—and slept like a top to wake up in the morning as fit as a 
fiddle. 
23s 12sT4. 

It is here that I had my first experience of shell fire, and I saw 
a house dissolve in ruins while I crouched in a ditch 30 yards away. 
Yesterday I went up the church tower to try if I could see a live 
German, but although it was a perfect day of brilliant sunlight 
one could see nothing but——————(interruption here to retire to 
a back room as bits of shrapnel came in through the window after 
the last burst, and more shells are coming)—green, faintly rolling 
country marked with pollarded willows on the lines of sluggish 
streams, and brown streaks which are trenches. Not one human 
figure was visible ; only cows, a flight of white pigeons and one of 
our aeroplanes redeemed the landscape from absolute inanition. 


5/1/15. 
The battalion is once again in trenches, and I am comfortably 
billeted in the farmhouse where the battalion headquarters are. 
It is a very cold dwelling, as we dare not have a fire of any size 
owing to the fact that smoke from the chimney would invite a shell 
or two. On the night of our arrival at these trenches I went round 
them with the C.O, and adjutant. Although it was only thinly- 
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veiled moonlight, and the Germans are said to be only 80 yards 
off at that spot, we saw no Germans, nor did they fire a shot even 
when we wandered about in the open. But these are unusually 
sleepy Germans. 





Max Goodman, 
2, Regiment Etranger, 
Bataillon D.., 
4 Compagnie, 
Feb. 22nd, 1915. I Section, 


Secteur Postal No. 6. 
Dear Glynne, 


If I have not lately written you a long letter it has not been 
for lack of inclination. It is superfluous for me to explain that 
we are not exactly provided with bureaus for your correspondence 
here, and more than that, when Dame Fortune deigns to turn a 
smiling physiog. on you—by way of a free moment, you put it to 
wise and beneficial usage by simply taking up the most comfortable 
posture and do nothing. However, this afternoon is rather excep- 
tional—I am exempt from marching—and consequently from work. 
I turned on my right ankle yesterday and I found the medecin- 
majeur inahappy mood. Though I feel like-reading, and more, have 
something decent at hand to read, yet a letter to you must come 
first. To describe life here so as to give you an adequate idea of it 
would take too long, and I will not give you a systematic description, 
not because of the student’s innate dislike to write at some length, 
but because I fear I shall get interrupted in the middle of, and thus 
be forced to leave unsaid, what I should like to say. Besides, 
description will keep while thoughts are fleeting. 


Well, the thing of primary importance, I am still alive and 
still enjoying sparkling health. True, sometimes I feel at the end 
of my force, broken in body, exhausted in limb, but honestly only 
on very rare occasions is my moral spirit affected. ‘‘ Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.’ and sans this hope—be it immediate 
alleviation or distant recompense, I am afraid we should lie down 
and peg out rather than proceed one step further. If you are 
making a march and feel like the donkey in the adage, the ‘ Give it 
up ’ spirit, the knowledge of reaching a destination where food and 
rest await you, buoys you up. This is the immediate alleviation. 
’ Then you ask yourself to what purpose all these forced marches, this 
unheard of misery and wretchedness in cold water-logged trenches, 
this unnatural life of hardships piled upon hardships with uncertain 
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death at hand with blasting shells and merciless bullets or gleaming 
bayonets in lieu of a crooked scythe ; but a vivid vision of a happy 
future comes before your eyes—the return, when the world will 
again be lulled in peace after its fitful spasm of fighting, when you 
will be able to enjoy the peace as one who had a share in its bringing, 
as one who suffered in righting a world gone suddenly mad. The 
peace for your people and happiness for your home as well as the 
peace and happiness of your neighbours—without this peace and 
happiness how can your people be happy? The right to have a 
share in that peace and happiness. That is the distant recompense 
and that is why I suffer without a murmur and stick to my gun 
with bull-dog tenacity. And how much lighter the load, easier the 
hardships, when one is conscious of immediate recognition. When 
one is so thought of, so cared for, when everything is done that can 
be done to make that load lighter for you. Thisis, then, what a 
letter, a parcel from your people or your friends does for, you. It 
arms you with moral strength, ensures you with stable health to 
fight against your country’s enemy and to resist winter’s rough 
weather, If, then, I now tender thanks to you for the parcel and 
for your letters, you will be able to appreciate more their value 
and sincerity. 


I know, Glynne, that words like these seem strange from the 
lips of Goodman, but you, like everybody else, never knew Goodman, 
and more, when I return to disturb the Common Room or Lib. with 
unearthly yellings you will still be baffled. I follow no hedged-in 
path in life. I’m natural—or try to be—hence my boisterous 
ways. I had the word ‘animal,’ but avoided it as it might lead 
one to a wrong conclusion. Yes, Glynne, I have somehow every 
confidence of returning. I have always got into scrapes, and have 
always disentangled myself with but little effort. Though this is 
a scrap, or not a scrape, yet by coming through with narrow shaves, 
scrap will approach scrape. I look upon my being here as a cul- 
minating point in my career—rather in my character. I shall 
henceforth act with circumspection, for, as I have before said, ' 
I am going through a purifying crucible. I am getting a fine 
lesson and je veux en profiter. I shall profit by it. 


I should like to give you a description of advanced sentinel 
duty of a patrol, etc., etc., but I repeat, descriptions—especially 
such as those which engrave themselves indelibly on your memory— 
will keep. Wait till I come back and if I shall have no scars to 
show—you can hardly call frozen toes scars—if I shall have no 
necessity to strip my sleeve—you certainly would allow me to take 
my boots off—yet I shall have tales to tell, and a narration to unfurl, 
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My sister wrote me that you had been to Treforest. A silly 
rumour got about that I was killed. If I am, I’ll let you know at 
once—I don’t mean visit you personally—or father, spiritually : 
spiritually shades of Carlton. Don’t think of me dead, dying, 
killed or being killed—it will not be true. Best regards to all the 
Coll., and augmented thanks to the Ladies, bless them—J.W.— 
and yourself. 

Your chum, MAX. 


P.S.—I spared you a few more sheets. 





They tell us that-—_—— 


ALTHOUGH several yards of railings in front of the Old Coll. 
were recently taken down, the Porter every evening at the regulation 
time religiously locked the gates. Oh, for a Business Government ! 


The train smash at Pontypool was not surprising, as certain 
Coll. men had fooled about with the train at Cardiff station. 


That the performance of the Science Male Voice Choir was 
one of those advances of Science which have been achieved more 
by accident than by ingenuity. This remark does not apply to 
the Conductor. 


That the delegates to the Inter-Coll. S.R.C. have not taken 
fish since. 


That the tales about the cuckoo in February are easily beaten 
this year. Another bird was heard in the Avenue some time 
ago—and it was near midnight, too ! 


That T. B. Price is by way of being a brilliant literary critic— 
thanks to “ Mellor’s Chemical Anthology.”’ 


That “C.V.” surprised some people in the Lit. and Deb. 
chair, although we thought him funny when he ruled the Handbook 
out of order. 


The A.P.S., is well represented now in Coll. functions, 
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Miss Morris is not to be allowed in the next Whist Drive. Her 
fifth ace always causes trouble. 

If that Law student tells us off again so eloquently in Lit. and 
Deb. we must really mention Amalgamation Fees. 


Gilbert has taken our last term’s article re moustaches to 
heart and is erecting a barbed wire entanglement on his upper lip. 


The send-off to the ‘“ Brum”’’ representatives was awfully 
funny—’Myes ! The humour was obviously of C.V.’s home-made 
variety. 

That the President is so fond of the ladies that he cannot 
resist visiting the ‘‘Women’s Common Room.’’ We have heard 
before that he had “‘ a weak heart.’’ Evidently it is getting stronger 
—‘‘ for faint heart never ‘ approached ’ fair ladies.”’ 


One of the Secretaries of the Social Teas has a sweet temper ? ? ? 


That the ‘Sons of Rest ’’ Choir was successful because the 
Doctor’s ears were deafened to all discords by the uproarious 
applause of the ladies at the most critical moment, viz., the finale. 
Was this a case of strategy on Penry’s part ? 


That Mr. Calvin Thomas received an interesting parcel some 
time ago and that the contents were most mysterious. Is this 
report true ? 


That Owen’s thoughts leave Philosophy for a moment when 
he passes “ Ye Olde Greene Dragon.” 


That next year Emrys is going to sing the soprano solo. There’s 
money in that voice. 


That Rosser must have been overwound before the Male 
Voice Test. He continued beating time for a few minutes after 
the choir had left the platform. 


That next day this choir tried unsuccessfully to get their rent 
back from the Y.M.C,A. 
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The Unwisdom of the Learned and the 
Wisdom of the Unlearned. 


THE desire to entertain forces itself all but irresistibly on a contri- 
butor to the College Magazine. The present writer has certainly 
not of set purpose cast this desire behind him, and he would be 
glad to know that the remarks which follow had caused some 
pleasure or amusement to those who read them. Times and 
circumstances are, however, unpropitious to the desire to entertain 
unless an exception is made of persons whose occupation or habits 
fit them for that office. A teacher is more apt than most people to 
carry about with him everywhere the tone and manner of his regular 
occupation ; and rather than try to divest myself of these acquisi- 
tions I have made the title of my discourse undisguisedly solemn ; 
and though I should be sorry to have done nothing but preach or 
teach, I will at least begin as if I were about to do so, trusting to 
the repeated recollection of the place where my remarks will appear 
to season, to the point of being tolerable, the laborious gravity of 
my lesson. 


Some readers of the Magazine would be little pleased if the 
epithet ‘learned’ were applied to them individually ; and there 
are undoubtedly instances and significations in which the term 
would not be applicable. But I do not wish to use the word with 
any more strictness than to designate by it—in accordance, I believe, 
with current usage—the class, in respect of education, to which 
persons who are engaged in places of the higher learning, whether 
as teachers or as learners, belong. Nor do I wish to confine the term 
to such persons alone. I would use it here in contrast to ‘ un- 
learned’ to mark off the class of persons, who consider that in 
respect of certain matters at least they possess a training, a discipline 
and a store of knowledge which “ elevates them above the vulgar 
herd,” and who are also disposed to claim for themselves a power 
of judging of the issues of individual and social life, a power which 
is acquired or perfected by a certain academic training or some 
equivalent, superior to the power possessed by persons not so 
favoured. 


The learned, whom, I trust, my readers can now identify, have 
not uncommonly disappointed their contemporaries, but still more 
their posterity, by what is considered to be their blindness to the 
moral and political issues of their age and society. It has, for 
example, become the fashion among the learned of the present age 
to think in a fairly uniform way of certain issues which agitated 
the public life of our own country in previous centuries 
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American War of Independence, the Slave Trade, or the first Reform 
Bill. Now the learned of the age in which these matters were 
living issues certainly did not, as a body, take what is now considered 
to be the ‘ right ’ side, and inquiry is apt to disclose that the bulk 
of the learned class, when it made some difference directly what 
this class thought, was to be found on the ‘wrong’ side. And 
one need not have committed oneself to any definite view of these 
or the like particular issues to discover in the elegant and polished 
utterances of the learned, prejudices, which only prolonged and 
patient study can fathom, a credulity and shallowness which even 
the greatest admirer of past times can only seek to palliate. 


A little reflection will, however, I think, make us more indulgent 
to the learned of past times and to the same class in our own, when 
we have reason to think that they are only giving occasion to their 
future enemies to blaspheme. We should remember that a person’s 
education and professional pursuits, more particularly when these are 
‘learned,’ only form a part and often only a small part of the influ- 
ences which go to form his character and habits. Readers especially 
interested in the larger problems of education will think at once 
of certain defects in existing methods of school and college training, 
the removal of which would make possible more admirable results. 
I should be sorry to say anything to damp such hopes, and I am 
very unwilling to be drawn into adding my voice to the chorus of 
disapproval which has long resounded against examinations and 
the examination system. But the temptation is too strong, and 
I must yield for the moment. Our training as students, and our 
conduct as teachers is, of course, too much dominated by the 
necessity of ‘satisfying the examiners.’ I can only touch here on 
a gigantic evil, not easy of piece-meal remedy. Those parts of 
academic instruction which might be considered apt to develop 
the faculty of judging on moral and political issues must achieve 
much less than might be expected of them so long as the assurance 
of proficiency and progress in them is supposed to depend on the 
profession of views which are ‘ sound,’ that is, views which commend 
themselves to the older generation of professional teachers of those 
subjects. I believe that injustice is often done to the intentions 
and even to the conduct of examiners by their victims’ opinions 
and expectations ; but where such opinions and expectations do 
prevail, the harm is done at a stage at which the mind is very 
sensitive to moral contagion. The fault of the learned class to 
which I am here calling attention is not wholly the product of 
examinations but of similar and equivalent causes which act 
throughout our lives. The peculiar arts and tricks of expression 
which a learned training and career enable us to acquire give us 
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a certain advantage which we employ to deceive not only others 
but even ourselves. 


The ability which we attain to of understanding statements 
conveyed in‘ learned’ phraseology, of following the sense of what 
great men say readily blinds us to the limitations of the intelligence 
which we thus acquire. Our genuine intellectual possessions, as 
has often been said, consist in the end of what we have ourselves 
striven for and ourselves proved. What dangers to our intellectual 
and moral integrity lurk in the torrent of ready-made plausibilities 
and arguments to which our access to books and newspapers 
exposes us, has also frequently been the theme of eloquent complaint. 
_ The more we are able to read and superficially understand or follow, 
the more we need to take such warnings to heart. 


Little space is left: to contrast with the state of mind which 
I have hitherto discussed, the Wisdom of the Unlearned, which 
I had intended to make the principal theme of my discourse. On 
this general ground I have been anticipated by some of the most 
impressive writings ever given to the world; and all that I could 
now dare or wish is to offer some application of the truths which have 
become so sure a part ofthe literary inheritance ofourrace. Theun- 
learned contain in their ranks, like the learned, many degrees of native 
sagacity, and they are exposed to diverse temptations from some 
of which we may consider ourselves relatively protected. But 
without here making any special claims on behalf of the whole 
body of the unlearned, I would recommend to my readers the habit 
of appreciating and even of assuming what I may call the unlearned 
point of view. By this point of view I mean that of the person 
who steadily distinguishes, and who, if obstacles present themselves, 
determines and strives to distinguish between that which he 
genuinely knows and feels from that which he thinks he ought to 
know and feel, and that which he is supposed to know and feel. 
My readers may have little patience with the praise which I am 
about to bestow upon persons who refuse to believe or, better, to 
profess certain results of science: for example, the propositions 
that the earth is round or that the earth goes round the sun, not 
the sun round the earth. For certain purposes it is,no doubt, better 
to believe the true than the false proposition ; and we may even 
admit as far as the present argument is concerned, that to be genu- 
inely convinced of the true is better in any circumstances than to 
be genuinely convinced of the false. But the power of distinguishing 
between beliefs which, so far as we are concerned, admit of no real 
test or application, and whose only recommendation to us is that 
such and such persons hold or profess them, and beliefs which con- 
stitute a sure part of our mental equipment is a precious power 
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which the learned are too apt to sacrifice, to the increase, doubtless, 
of their own immediate comfort, but to the grievous detriment of 
their intellectual and moral integrity. We possess in the end only 
such securities against delusion as our own positive mental ac- 
quisitions and habits can furnish ; and the abandonment of certain 
superstitions or what we have now learnt so to regard may only 
make room for superstitions as gross as those which we have cast 
aside and far more malignant and mischievous. The pride of the 
learned in some of the truths and beliefs which they profess is of 
the same order as pride in the placing of the ‘h’s’ in oral speech 


-according to the prevailing fashion, or in having spent a term or 


two at an ancient university, or in having sat at dinner next to a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

My own view is that in spite of limitations some of which are 
common and others peculiar to his class, the unlearned man is in 
the end more truthful than the learned. This, I think, too, partly 
explains why the unlearned is often so much more interesting than. 
the learned. He is less an echo of the opinions which are at a par- 
ticular time fashionable: he lives a life which, within its limits, 
throws upon its own mental resources the responsibility of decision, 
and trains him to bringing his resolutions to a rapid and sure test. 
However this may be, I hope that I have pointed with sufficient 
definiteness to some of the perils to which we are exposed, and that 
I have said nothing which will cause the least attentive reader of 
my remarks to stumble. 


WR. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


Wyn.—Never mind! Cheer up! You were not the only 
one DOTty on her that night. 


Gordon.—We highly commend you for refusing his bet, but 
why tell her about it ? 


T. J. Jones.—You are right that every wife should be a cook, 


_ but it does not follow that every COOK should be a wife. 


Vox.—Yes, Roy, a mortar board worn by you alone in a photo- 
graph would certainly spoil a musical group, and furthermore, it 
would spoil the effect of the fallen eyelash. 

Jefferies. Congrats.’ old sport, on your pluck! First time, 
too! You remind us of that line, “‘ For you know how cosy the 
tops of the tramcars are.” 
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W.G. J. and A. E. T.—We hardly think there is any chance 
of the College adopting “‘ The Ghost of the Violin’ in place of 
“ Confremant.”’ 

Janney.—Your complaint is that you suffer from too much 
foresight. If you are so strong on the “I told you so ”’ line, why 
not tell us when the war is going to end ? 

Contralto.—Yes, Miss Richards, we admire you starting the 
second time. You remind us of the line from Macbeth, “If at 
first, you don’t succeed, try, try again.”’ 

One of the Small F'ry.—Your article received, and provided the 
Magazine Staff with pipe-lighters. Remember ‘‘ Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness and some have greatness thrust 
upon them.” The last part of this remark shows wherein your 
hope lies. 











Death of Prof. Tanner. 


IT was with feelings of deep regret that many members of the 
College learned of the death of Prof. Tanner, which took place at 
Exeter, on March 5th. 

Professor Tanner was appointed Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy at the opening of the College in 1883, and he filled 
the Chair until Ig0g9, when he resigned owing to ill-health. On his 
resignation, the Council of the College, in recognition of his work 
for so many years as Head of the Department of Mathematics, 
appointed him an Emeritus Professor of the College. 

Among Mathematicians Professor Tanner became distinguished 
for his researches in the Theory of Numbers, which were published 
in several papers communicated to the London Mathematical 
Society, and which won for him the honour of a Fellowship of the 
Royal Society. His old University, Oxford, conferred on him the 
Degree of D.Sc., and on one occasion appointed him an Examiner 
for the Oxford University Mathematical Scholarships. 

Professor Tanner was an excellent man of business, as well as 
a Professor and a Researcher. When the British Association 
visited Cardiff he acted as one of the local Secretaries, and the 
success of the meeting was in no small measure due to the efficient 
manner in which he carried out his duties as secretary. He also 
filled for some time the position of Acting Principal of the College 
after the death of the late Principal Jones and before the appoint- 
ment of Principal Griffiths. 

Professor Tanner was a man who was liked and respected by 
all who knew him. Of no one could it be more appropriately said 
that he was “a scholar and a gentleman.”’ Rees 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A GRAND CONCERT 


Will be given at ABERDARE HALL 
on 
ONE OF THESE EVENINGS. 


The following Artistes have consented to appear : 


THE 4th YEAR NORMALS CONCERT PARTY 
in their Celebrated Musical Scena, entitled, ““A MEDLEY 
OF MELODIES” (introducing a new number, “ Little 
Johnny Horner.’’) 


‘THE HUMMING BIRDS ” 
A. NOVEL. LADIES’ CHOIR. 
Av Ra Ae Re AST: FOR “THE. DEAF. 





By Special Request, The Old Hall Favourite, 
MR. PUGH WITH HIS COMPANY OF STAR TURNS. 


MR. C. V. WILLIAMS. 
EQUILIBRIST AND ROPE WALKER. 


MR. PENRY THOMAS will LECTURE on ‘“‘ THE BEAUTY OF 
LIFE. INS HAGL:”’ 


T. W. LEWIS, ECCENTRIC COMEDIAN AND DANCER. 





DON’T MISS IT. DON’T FUNK IT. 





ADMISSION FREE. 


NOTE.—All Visitors to Hall for the Concert are requested to come 
via Park Place. 
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For a CHEAP MEAL go to 


THE “UTOPIA” CAFE 


Near St. Andrew’s Church. 


LOOK AT THESE SPECIMEN LINES: 


1. Roast Pork and Fourteen Vegetables All One 
2. Two Hams and Seven Eggs | Price : 
3. Whale (Filleted) with Chips | 6 d 

4. Winkle with Chips * 


Children under Twelve Half-Price. No Extra Charge up to Six 


Persons. 


ALL CUSTOMERS SUPPLIED GRATIS WITH OUR SPECIAL 
SAUCE. 


Patronised and recommended by 
T. J. JONES, GORDON LEWIS, MORSE, 


WYNDHAM JONES, and a host of others. 


NOTE.—Our Tender for supplying the Navy was 1/9 per day. 
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“A Handy Guide to 
Semaphore Signalling,” 


together with some remarks on the allied subjects of Choir-con- 
ducting and windmills. 





BY GEYD) D ROSSER, 


Price 2/6. At any Athletic Outfitters. 


Sandow’s Developer Company write: Since the publication of 
this book we have decided to retire from the trade. 


Prof. D. Evans writes : The purely musical side of this manual 
(which I found with the aid of Sherlock Holmes) proved to be quite 
revolutionary in idea. 





BANG! BOOM!! SMASH!!! 


NO MORE GRAMOPHONES ! 
NO MORE MOTOR HORNS ! ! 
NO MORE RATTLES ! ! ! 


THE GREAT NEW INVENTION— 


“The Calvinophone ” 


All noises faithfully reproduced, from the snort of the Rhinoceros 
to the Hysteria of the Jackass. 
Cali and hear it working on Friday Evenings and in all Coll. Crowds. 
Cotton Wool Ear-Stoppings are invaluable. 


Jerry, Wyndham & Co.: ‘We love the Calvinophone. After 
enjoying it for months, however, we cannot sleep without a brass 
band accompaniment.”’ 
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“Hont Sott qui Nil Desperandum.””’ 


ANOTHER FALLACY EXPLODED. 


GAS IS CHEAPER THAN ELECTRICTY. 


For information regarding the manner in which the above result 
has been arrived at, apply for humorous pamphlet to 


THE SECRETARY, 
L. & D. Gasworks, 
Cathays Park. 
Manager and Gas Expert, B. JANNER, Barrister-at-Law. 
Gas Analyst and Company’s Jester, C. V. WILLIAMS. 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ Spats, Cardiff.” 
Weakly Demonstrations of our Methods every Friday at 7 p.m. 


Pres. of S.R.C. writes: “ The introduction of your gaseous 
experiments into our meetings caused much comment.” 





JUST ISSUED. 


‘* The Bewitching Smile and How I Do it.”’ 


By M. E. 4d. Net. 


A remarkably frank little brochure upon a subject -which has 
hitherto defied research. The writer explains how without the 
aid of trap doors, etc., it is possible to arrange the features in a 
symmetrical manner. 


The writer is an authority on such matters having been respons- 
ible for introducing the glad eye into the Coll. motto: ‘‘ Nerth 
Glad Eye Gwybodau.”’ 


Arthur Lewis writes: ‘The book anticipates my own work 
on the subject. 


B. Janner writes: J am persisting with the methods recom- 
mended, and am confident of ultimate success. 
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Medical Club Notes. 


WE are pleased to say that the Club is in a flourishing condition 
this year again. Upwards of thirty-five new students have come 
in this year, and if this number is kept up during succeeding years, 
it augurs well for the new Medical School. The new students take 
a keen interest in all the Club affairs. We are also pleased to see 
that most of them are becoming interested in the general functions 
of the College, showing that they are well aware that the Medical 
School is a part of the College. Let us hope that this feeling of 
comradeship will spread and that the Medicals will shoulder their 
due share of the work that makes the life of the student brighter. 
Many of the old students have responded to their country’s call 
and we that are left wish them every success and a speedy return. 
Our respected Dean, Colonel Hepburn, is also doing good work for 
his country, as he is chief in command of the Third Western Hospital. 
Though hard pressed with this work, he has not TOES G Teh the 
School, for he gives his full quota of lectures. 





On Dit. 


1. That F*a*c*s J*n*s was great nuts on the pantomime. 

2. That Pr*s-J*n*s makes very good use of his season ticket. 

3. That he has been seen lately at the Empire taking special tuition. 
4. That it is rumoured that there will be an increased duty on 


“ Bacco,’’—chuck up meat, Idris. 
That T. R. mtends to work. 


6. That Brace looks as if he has been doing hard labour. 


MeO 





“What did Eric de Norman do in the Town Lib. when the 
lights went out ? Struck a match.” 


They tell us that Cutter’s name belies his nature re lecs, etc. 
In F. C: L*w*s’ case it is ‘ Love, Labs. or Lecs,’’ 
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News of Societies. 


LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETY. 


The 4th General Meeting of the Society was held on November 27th, the 
President in the chair. The subject for discussion was that “‘ It is inexpedient 
for the State to restrain excessive luxury.” 

Mr. Attfield, in opening on the affirmative, assumed that excessive 
luxury was bad for the State and it existed amongst all classes. There was 
as much luxury in the Rhondda Valley as there was in the West End of 
London. Compulsory virtue is no virtue. ‘‘ You can’t make a man moral 
by an Act of Parliament.’’ The State has no right to interfere with man’s 
liberty to choose : Individual Choice is one of the most sacred human treasures. 

The speaker then considered as alternatives to restraint—the education 
of the people—and a proper presentation of the question of poverty to the 
masses : 

This speech was well reasoned and delivered with utmost sincerity. 

Mr. W. G. McPherson, B.A., opened on the negative. The individual 
was out for profit, and teaching the simple life, although plausible in itself, 
could never work. 

The great condemnation of luxury is from the social point of view. It 
was pointed out that there was a great wastage of food in all society functions 
and even men’s lives, precious though they were, were wasted in its con- 
sumption. Excessive luxury tended to shorten life, as doctors’ returns had 
always shown, There is a great possibility that Parliament could assist to 
a great extent by a system of taxation. The gross inequality of wealth was 
detrimental to the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Warren Lewis, in supporting the affirmative, said that we must 
teach people the way to spend their money by a system of education. 

Mr. R. M. Thomas maintained that excess of thought and excess of dress 
should be restrained. Anything that is unnecessary and is used solely for 
personal gratification is an excessive luxury. His personal remarks with 
regard to excess of dress caused great laughter. 

The following took part in the open debate :—Mr. Puleston Jones, Mr. 
T. W. Lewis, Mr. Roy Evans, Mr. Rosembaum, Mr. Pinkard, Miss Bessie 
Thomas ‘and Mr, Oriel. Miss Edith Hall, B.A., thought that the fall of 
nations was due to excessive luxurv. Mr. V. H. Williams, the two Secretaries, 
Mr. Cohen, Mr. Young and Mr. Gollop also spoke. 

On taking the vote, the affirmative was carried by one vote. 


2) 


December 7th. ‘‘ That Germany was not justified in declaring War.’ 
Miss Ross in the chair. 

Aff., Mr. B. Janner, B.A. and Mr. C. V. Williams; Neg., Mr. H. Gollop, 
B.Sc., and Mr. F. W. Pinkard. 

In opening, Mr. Janner confessed the great responsibility which lay 
upon his shoulders in speaking on such a subject. He maintained that neither 
one cause, nor even several causes, were a sufficient reason for declaring war. 
Germany had been trying for several years to extend her boundaries and 
increase her importance in the world. Germany is a near neighbour of 
Russia, whose internal activities have shocked the whole of civilization and 
who, in the opinion of the speaker, deserved severe castigation, but Germany 
had no right to act as a judge and chastise Russia for her sins. Her greatest 
condemnation is that she has admitted that she is out to crush England, her 
greatest obstacle in the realization of her world ambitions. 

Mr. Gollop, in opposing the motion, regretted at having for the purposes 
of debate to stand before his fellow students to justify the deeds of a nation 
who had brought disaster on Europe. He admitted that Germany was a 
great nation, with a great history, great ideals and equally great citizens. 
Her contribution to the advancement of civilization, in almost every sphere 
of life could not be estimated. Culture was not to be despised as a 63d. 
article, only to be purchased in German bazaars. A cultured man is quite 
as good, if not better than an uncultured one. Militarism, with which Ger- 
many is now permeated, has created a nation of fine physique—for, speaking 
generally, they look much stronger than our own people. Our sneers at the 
German nation and its ruling authorities are vulgar, but one very rarely 
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sees our leaders scorned by our enemies. Germany has followed our example 
in being anxious for territorial aggrandizement. 

We are indebted to Mr. Gollop for stating such a difficult case, in such 
a praiseworthy manner. 

The seconders, Mr. C. V. Williams and Mr. Pinkard, followed out the 
same line of thought, as their respective openers. 

The following took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Calvin Thomas, Mr. T. W. Lewis, Mr. R. M. Thomas, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Jeremiah Williams and Mr. T. B. Price. 

By arrangement no vote was taken. 


January 8th, 1915. ‘‘The Labour Party had acted contrary to its 
principles in the present Crisis.”’ 

Mr. Janner in the chair. 

Aff., Mr. H. J. Phillips, and Mr. Calvin Thomas; Neg., Mr. T. W. Lewis 
and Mr. Rosembaum. 

Mr. Phillips drew the attention of the audience to two main principles :— 
(i) What the Labour Party stood for; (ii) The views of the Party as to the 
cause of the War. 

The Labour Party are fighting against capitalism and industrialism. 
Their message is one of co-operation and peace. They are opposed to war 
in general, for war could not be caused by one party alone. It is the result 
of the foreign policy of Great Britain, which the Labour Party had consistently 
denounced. 

It showed great weakness in people to act contrary to principles for the 
purpose of catching popular favour. i 

This paper was well prepared and the speaker gave a splendid contribu- 
tion to the debate. 

Mr. T. W. Lewis affirmed that the cry of the Labour Party was ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity,’’ and before a Party can act contrary to principle, 
these three bonds must be broken. As a Party they have never preached 
peace at any price. Their industrial disputes, which have plunged the 
country into great chaos and disorder are a proof of this policy. 

Although the bonds of Equality and Brotherhood had been broken, there 
still existed the bond of Liberty. This was a war in defence of the principle 
of “‘ Liberty ’’ and to support the war meant the support of this principle. 
The Party had acted consistently in advocating £1 per week for every soldier’s 
wife. This remark was vociferously cheered by the ladies. 

Mr. Calvin Thomas attempted to show that as there were different types 
of roses, including the “‘ negroes,’ so there were different types of Labour 
Parties. 

Mr Rosembaum said that at the commencement of the war people were 
ignorant as to the cause of the war, but naturally their attitude would change, 
when the truth became evident. 

The following expressed their views on the subject :—Mr. Gollop, Mr. 
T. B. Price, Mr. Jeremiah Williams, Mr. R. M. Thomas (whose Demosthenic 
eloquence was a feature of the evening), and Mr. H. Cohen. The negative 
was carried by 28 votes. 


January r5th. ‘A Course in Arts is a more fitting preparation for 
Life than a Course in Science.”’ 

Mr. Janner in the chair. 

Aff., Mr. R. M. Evans and Mr. J. Williams; Neg., Mr. Young and Mr. 
py AV Oriel, 

Mr. Evans said that we find an expression of life to a greater degree in 
Poetry and Literature than in Science. History and Philosophy teach us 
how to live, the one by precept, the other by example. Languages and their 
study afford a greater preparation for life than the study of Science. There 
is greater scope for imagination in Arts and the faculty of building up—such 
as writing essays—is developed to a greater extent. In Science all experi- 
ments have been formed beforehand. The leading universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, only confer degrees in Arts. 

Mr. Young said that a business man under Professor Selbie would become 
more correct in his methods than an Arts Man. In some professions a Course 
in Science is essential, in others it is highly desirable. To be a successful 
teacher a knowledge of Psychology is necessary, while many pictures, beautiful 
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in artistic design, break the most elementary laws of light. Practical work in 
the laboratory teaches a person to be practical in everyday life. Tidiness in 
scientific spheres, leads to tidiness in the domestic sphere. A Science man 
would know the way to light the fire. He can discriminate between what is 
useful and what is not useful. It teaches him to refuse to accept a precept 
until he has seen it work. 

This speech was well delivered and showed an abundance of information. 

Mr. Jeremiah Williams thought that Science was too technical, while a 
Science Man is too self-centred and cannot sympathise with the outer world. 

Mr. Oriel stated that the Scientific method could not leave a person. It 
remained with him through life. Science teaches us that there is a place for 
everything and that everything should be in its place. 

The following speakers voiced their opinions :—Mr. T. W. Lewis, Mr. 
Gollop (who thought that an Arts Degree was much easier to obtain than a 
Science degree), Mr. McCullock, Mr. T. B. Price, and Mr. Bert Phillips. Mr. 
Frank Dixey, B.Sc. (Lecturer in Geology), said that an Arts man could walk 
down the street and know nothing of the motion ofa car, We were delighted 
to see Mr. Dixey taking an interest in the Society. Miss Minty, Mr. Pinkard, 
Lieutenant Weeks, and Mr. Rk. M. Thomas, also spoke. 

The negative was carried by 46 votes to 28. 


January 22nd. ‘“‘ That a desire for Fame is a greater motive power in 
life than a desire for wealth.”’ 

Mr. Janner in the chair. 

Aff., Mr. Cyril Rosembaum and Mr. Arthur Lewis ; Neg., Mr. T. B. Price 
and Mr. W. M. Davies. 

Speaking on the affirmative, Mr. Rosembaum maintained that every 
man had a desire to which he wished to give full expression in his life. Fame 
is the circumference of the circle, the centre of which is the person. We were 
reminded of Shakespeare’s famous words : 

‘“Who steals my purse steals trash.”’ 


The speaker concluded with Longfellow’s famous lines : 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time.”’ 


Mr. Price said that by far the greater number of people follow the desire 
for wealth, because it is more beneficial. Fame is only a means to an end 
that end being ‘‘ Wealth.”’ Thackeray was quoted as an example of a man 
who toured America to gain money. 

With great eloquence Mr. Price showed how America, in the present 
crisis, had ignored all moral principles, and had simply acted in order to 
derive financial gain. They had not raised a word of protest against the 
atrocities that had been committed on the battlefields of Europe. 

Mr. Arthur Lewis said that the great object in hfe wds to be admired. 
To this the speaker attributed the rush for the fashions. He told us a story— 
in fact the whole speech was a story. 

Mr. W. M. Davies said that wealth was more attractive than fame. The 
theatrical and boxing worlds were quoted as instances of the part which money 
plays in life. 

Before the open debate commenced, the President perpetrated a joke. 

The following spoke :—Mr. Pinkard, Mr. Gollop, Mr. McCullock, Mr. 
T. Jones, Mr. Bert Phillips, Mr. T. W. Lewis, Mr. Roy Evans and Miss Bidgood 
(a Fresher, whose maiden speech was a great success). 

The affirmative was carried by 10 votes. 


February 5th. ‘‘ That the Independence of Small Nations should be 
preserved.”’ 

Mr. Janner in the chair. 

Aff., Mr. Oriel and Mr. Young; Neg., Mr. Calvin Thomas and Mr. C. V. 
Willams. 

Mr. Oriel pleaded very eloquently for the independence of small nations. 
It was to the benefit of the world at large that small countries should be 
allowed to develop separately. Nationality was one of the greatest factors 
in the making of a nation and it had done a great deal in bringing out the 
finer qualities in a small country (e.g., Wales). ase 
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Very often the best quality in asmall State was lost, when the individuality 
of that State was lost. This was a war in defence of this principle. An 
opportunity must be given to small States to develop their individuality, 

Mr. Calvin Thomas considered the question from the point of view of 
the large States and the small nations. To give the smaller countries inde- 
pendence would limit their activities in the material and the intellectual 
world. The world could not afford to lose their contribution to the intellectual 
programme, There was a great possibility that they would live to themselves 
and thus become very self-centred. 

Mr. Young and Mr, C, V, Williams supported the affirmative and nega- 
tive respectively. 

The following then spoke :—Mr. Roy Evans, Mr. T. B. Price, Mr, T. W. 
Lewis, Mr. Levinson (a new speaker to the Society), and Mr. Jeremiah Williams 
The affirmative was carried. 


February 12th. ‘‘ That Poetry declines as Civilization advances,” 

Mr. C. V. Williams in the chair, 

Aff,, Mr. F. W. Pinkard and Mr. R. A, McCullock; Neg., Mr. R. M. 
Thomas and Miss Bidgood. ‘ 

Mr. Pinkard said that Homer and his contemporaries were the best 
poets of the world, and they would be remembered long after Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, etc., were forgotten. Imagination, which is essential to the 
poet, fades away with growing years and advancing civilization. The speaker 
illustrated this by considering the superstition of the savage, which hardly 
existed in the civilized man. The increase of knowledge lessens the scope 
for poetry, while the light of knowledge breaks in upon the delusions of the 
imagination and clears away the mist of poetry. 

Mr. R. M. Thomas maintained that Poetry is an art and as art advances 
with civilization, so does poetry advance. The speaker disagreed with the 
conclusions of Macaulay and regretted to see such a great man taking up 
such an attitude. Macaulay spoke of poetry as something external and 
mechanical, something acting on a receptive and passive faculty which he 
calls the imagination. It was the case of a man using words to produce an 
illusion. Poetry is the expression of the imagination which raises the veil 
from the beauties of the world. Poetry gives shape to ideas and ideals. 
The poetry of each age must re-interpret and re-incarnate life anew. The 
poetry of to-day was necessary, for Shakespeare required modern day poets 
to maintain his position. The modern complexity of life was not against 
the development of poetry—it rather meant, that poetry had a wider scope. 
A fast life produces a poetry of quick movement. Poetry will always be an 
expression of the life of the day. It is the vital energy of a revelation, 

Mr. R. A. McCullock and Miss Bidgood dealt with their subjects in a 
masterly way. Both are new speakers to the Society and we hope to hear 
them frequently. Both these speeches were well received by the audience, 
All four speakers made splendid contributions to the debate and their speeches 
gave evidence of very careful thought and wide preparation. 

The following took part in the discussion :—-Mr. Calvin Thomas, Miss 
Edith Hall, B.A., Mr. Levinson, Mr. Roy Evans, Mr. T. B. Price, Mr. Young, 
and Mr. J. W. Price. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed in the open discussion, and on the vote being 
taken, the negative was carried. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The second meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
24th, Prof. Mackenzie in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and adopted, 
Mr. Strange, M.A., was called upon to read his paper on “ Utilitarianism.”’ 
Mr. Strange started by saying that it is as bringing out with special clearness 
the differences between the abstract questions into which the problem of 
Ethics can be analysed that the Ethical theory which Dr. Moore calls 
“ Utilitarianism ’’ is stated in the first two chapters. This theory, Mr. Strange 
remarked, whether we agree with it or not or whether it is true or not, is in 
any case an impressive theory. Still most people would agree that no one 
of the professed Utilitarians has stated the theory with anything like the 
precision of Dr. Moore, and whether we agree with his criticism of it or not, 
we cannot but admire the skill of the analysis of the first two chapters of his 
book, : 
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Prof. Mackenzie, in opening the discussion, said it is difficult to point to 
anyone who has held the theory in the same way as it is expressed by Dr. 
Moore. This does not diminish the value of Dr. Moore’s statement because 
this seems to be the view they approximate to. 


Mr. Geach continued the discussion and raised certain questions not dealt 
with in the chapter. 


The Rev. J. Morris, Miss Stainer, Miss Frodsham and Mr, S. H. Watkins, 
also took part in the discussion. 


The Society met the third time on Tuesday evening, December 8th, 
The chair was taken by Prof. Mackenzie. 


After the minutes of the previous meeting had been adopted, Mr. Geacy 
M.A., examined Dr. Moore’s view on ‘‘ The Objectivity of Moral Judgments.’» 


The Objectivity of Moral Judgments, said Mr. Geach, means something 
very simple. It means that when we make a moral judgment we make a 
judgment about the objective world ; we state something which is apart 
from us and independent of us. 


Why then has there been such doubt about this question? There are 
two reasons, (i) The difference of opinion on moral judgments; (ii) The 
dependence of moral judgments upon convention. 


But this latter reason, so far from being an argument against the objec- 
tivity of moral judgments is really an argument in its favour. 


Prof. Mackenzie, in opening the discussion, said that moral judgments, 
just the same as any other judgment, claim to be true objectively. Referring 
to certain philosophers who emphasised the subjectivity of moral judgments, 
the speaker said, not one of them could be said to deny their objectivity. 
It may be asked then what is the good of stating this view if nobody really 
disputes it? It is good to state it because it is seldom clearly and definitely 
stated. People who have emphasised it have not clearly stated it. Among 
these may be mentioned Butler and Kant. 


Mr. Strange thought the conclusions of this chapter quite unanswerable. 


The Rev. J .Morris, Mr. Watkins and Mr. R. M. Thomas continued the 
discussion. 


On January 13th, 1915, a fair number assembled in Lecture Room No. 4 
to listen to Dr. G. E. Moore, Trinity College, Cambridge, delivering the 
Annual Lecture of the Society. Dr. Moore took as his subject, ‘““ The Con- 
ception of Intrinsic Value in its relation to Ethics.”’ 


The speaker started by defining precisely the question at issue in the 
conception of value. In such conceptions Good and Evil; Right and Wrong, 
certain people take the predicate to be subjective, Others hold it is not so, 
but Objective. His object was to show that not only are they Objective, but 
Intrinsic also. The true issue is not Subjective or not Subjective, but 
Intrinsic or not Intrinsic ? 


What then do we mean by Intrinsic ? Though the idea is exceedingly 
simple it is not explained fully anywhere, In saying a thing has certain 
intrinsic value we mean : 


(i) It is impossible for it to have one set of qualities at one time and 
not at another ; or in different degrees at different times. 


(i) If a given thing possesses a kind of Intrinsic value in certain degree 
then not only this one alone, but all things like it will have the 
same intrinsic value. 


The best phrase to denote what we mean by Intrinsic difference said 
Dr. Moore, is—Not exactly alike, 


Prof. Mackenzie commended Dr. Moore’s method of dealing with Ethical 
problems. Not only does it enable him to decide what things are clear, but 
also to limit the difficulties and decide exactly what things are not clear. | 


Questions were put to the speaker by Mr. Geach and Mr. Strange. Then 
a vote of thanks to the speaker was very happily proposed by Prof. Roberts, 
M.A., and seconded by Mr. Strange. This vote of thanks was also supported 
by the Secretary, and then carried unanimously, 


0.G., Hon. Sec. | 
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Y GYMDEITHAS GYMREIG. 


Yn y rhifyn diweddaf, nid ymddanghosodd ond hanes un cyfarfod o’r 
Gymdeithas uchod. Nid oedd yn bosibl inni y pryd hwnnw farnu safle ein 
Cymdeithas eleni, ond erbyn heddyw, gallwn edrych yn ol ar y cyfarfodydd 
gyda theimlad o lawenydd mawr. Cawsom nifer o gyfarfodydd gwir ragorol 
a lliaws yn bresennol. Nos Wener, Ionawr y 29ain, cynhaliwyd yr Eisteddfod 
Gadeiriol flynyddol, a chytsynia pawb mai llwyddiant dihafal ydoedd. Mr. 
J. J. Davies (Myfyr Arthen), Glyn Arthen, Sir Aberteifi, enillodd y gadair, a 
chadeiriwyd ef ‘‘ yn ol braint a defawd Beirdd Ynys Brydain,” Y Parch, 
R. Silyn Roberts yn Archdderwydd. 


Nos Wener, Tachwedd yr 2ofed, caed dadl: ‘‘ A ddylid diogelu annibyn- 
iaeth cenhedloedd bychain’’? Agorodd Mr. D. Charles Morgan ar yr ochr 
gadarnhaol, yn ei ddull nodweddiadol ef ei hun, a chefnogwyd ef gan Miss 
S, A. Harwin, B.A. Yn anffodus methodd Miss Harwin a bod yn bresennol, 
a darllenwyd ei phapur galluog gan Miss Margaret Jones. Danghosodd y 
cadarnhaol bwysigrwydd a gwerth cenhedloedd bychain mewn perthynas 
a’r byd, a dygwyd rhesymau cryfion dros ddiogelu eu hannibyniaeth. Ar 
yr ochr nacaol agorodd Mr. Phylip Jones mewn dull teilwng o Aristotl a 
Phlato, a chefnogwyd ef mewn araith dlos a chynhwysfawr gan Miss O. B. 
Rees. Ymresyment hwy mai mantais i’r gwledydd hyn, ac yn wir i'r byd 
yn gyfan, fuasai iddynt golli eu hannibyniaeth. Danghoswyd parodrwydd 
mawr i siarad a chafwyd dadl benigamp, ac yn y diwedd daethpwyd i'r 
penderfyniad, trwy fwyafrif o ddeg, y dylid diogelu annibyniaeth cenhedloedd 
bychain. 

Nos Fercher, Rhagfyr yr ail, cawsom y pleser 0 wrando ar ein hathro 
amryddawn Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, M.A., yn darlithio ar ‘‘ Lenyddiaeth Newydd 
Cymru.’”’ Nid oes angen cyflwyno Mr. Gruffydd i sylw efrydwyr Caerdydd, 
oherwydd gwyddom oll am ei gymwysterau i ddarlithio ar y testun hwn. 
Yr oedd hon yn ddarlith alluog yng ngwir ystyr y gair. KRhannodd Mr. 
Gruffydd lenyddiaeth pob gwlad yn dri chyfnod, sef Cy/nod y Liwyth, Cyf{nod 
y Cymydog a Chyfnod y Genedl. NHoffa’r Cymry sén am hen lenyddiaeth eu 
gwlad, gan ddweyd, yn enwedig yng nghyfarfodydd Gwyl Ddewi, nad oes 
gan yr un gened1 arall gystal llenyddiaeth a ni. ‘‘ Ond,’’ meddai’r darlithydd, 
“ llyfr wedi ei gloi ydyw Cyjnod y Liwyth, ac nid yw hyn golled ychwaith.” 
Ni bu erioed ogoniant ar lenyddiaeth ein gwlad fel y mae heddyw, ac y mae 
ei hoes aur yn gwawrio. 


Cyfnod y benthyca ydyw Cyjfnod y Cymydog, ynddo cawn Ddafydd ap 
Gwilym—-y benthyciwr mwyaf o bawb. Y mae Dafydd wedi troi yr hyn a 
fenthyciwyd ganddo yn neges i’w genedl, ond nid oes ganddo neges i’r_byd, 
a cheir hyn yn y cyfnod olaf, sef Cyfnod y Genedl. Yn hwn daw’r Werin i’w 
hetifeddiaeth yn lenyddiaeth ein gwlad. Cyfeiriodd Mr. Gruffydd yn dyner 
at y Ficer Prichard, Edmwnd Prys, Huw Morus a Williams Pantycelyn, ac 
ystyria Bantycelyn fel bardd cenedlaethol Cymru a thad ei barddoniaeth 
delynegol. 

Siaradwyd ymhellach gan nifer o’r myfyrwyr. 

Nos Fercher, Ionawr yr 2ofed, darllenodd yr Ysgrifennydd bapur ar 
“‘Geiriog,”’ 

Nos Fercher, Chwefrol rofed, caed dadl: ‘‘ Bod yr amser wedi dyfod i 
gydnabod Caerdydd fel prif-ddinas Cymru.”’ Ar yr ochr gadarnhaol agorodd 
Mr. Harry Thomas yn ddeheig. Danghosodd fawr angen Cymru am brif-le, 
ac hefyd hawliau Caerdydd i’w chydnabod yn brif-le ein gwlad. Cefnogwyd 
ef gan Miss Eleanor Jones mewn Cymraeg swynol ac mewn dull meistrolgar. 
Gwrthwynebwyd hwynt gan Mr. Evan Hughes mewn papur ffraeth a chlir. 
Llifai arabedd Mr. Hughes fel y gornant fach 0 gesail ymynydd. Cefnogwyd 
ef gan Miss Rebecca Maddock. Yn wahanol i’r agorwr, cymerodd Miss 
Maddock ei hochr o ddifrif a theimlem ei bod yn taro’r hoel bob ergyd : 


“ A’i hergydion mor gadarn 
Naddai y ddol yn ddwy ddarn.”’ 
(Eben Fardd). 


A’r ddadl yn agored bu siarad brwd. Da gennym weled yr Athro Phillips 
yn bresennol, a llawen gennym ei weled yn cymeryd rhan yn y ddadl. Cafwyd 
noson ddifyr dros ben, a, thrwy fwyafrif o ddau, penderfynwyd nad ydyw’r 
amser wedi dod i gydnabod Caerdydd fel prif-ddinas Cymru. 
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CHURCH SOCIETY. 


At a meeting this Term Mr. J. Brixton was elected to the Committee in 
place of Mr. A. Watson, who has joined the Colours. It was decided not to 
hold a Social this Term, but the Garden Party at St. Michaels’ will be held 
next Term as usual: 

The Litany, which has been fairly well attended on the whole, will be 
said each Friday this Term, except March 12th. On this date the Devotional 
Service will be held, when it is hoped that members, who for obvious reasons 
cannot come on a Sunday afternoon, will attend. 

The. Services arranged for this Term are : 

Friday, March 12th, Devotional Service in St. James’ Church, at 5.5 p.m. 

Sunday, March 14th, Corporate Communion in St. John’s (Cardiff), at 

g.0 a.m. 
Will all members note these dates and times ? 


FLORENCE E. REX, 


FRED W. PINKARD, \ Hon. Secs. 


THE MINISTERIAL UNION. 


The first Smoker of this Term was held in the Men’s Common Room on 
Monday night, Feb. 1st, 1915. It is to be regretted that so few turned up, as 
the subject of the debate was a very timely one, and the speeches and dis- 
cussions very eloquent. The subject was “Is War contrary to Christian 
teaching ?”’ Theaffirmative was taken by Mr. D. A. Thomas and the negative 
by Mr. T. W. Lewis. 

Mr. Thomas said that war was contrary to Christian teaching and that 
to deny this was to deny the fundamental axioms of religion. : Nothing, he 
said, could be clearer than Jesus’ Golden Rule of conduct : ‘‘ Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you.”’ He said that the end did not always justify 
the means. Referring to the good results of the Inquisition he had no doubt 
but that the thing in itself was quite contrary to Religion. Again concerning 
the Crucifixion—‘‘ Breathes there a man with soul so dead who will not 
agree that the Crucifixion, even though it is still leading humanity to its 
final redemption, is yet a crime of unparalleled enormity.’’ Considering, he 
said, the desolation, conflagration, slaughter, bloodshed, butchery and untold 
suffering that follow in the train of war, however high its aims may be, can 
one deny the fact that such a monster is entirely excluded from the fold of 
Christian Religion ? To maintain the opposite cause, reveals indeed a vision 
distorted, an understanding blurred, an interpretative faculty maimed and 
a moral standard as yet in its infancy. 

Mr. T. W. Lewis said that in the light of Christian teaching we may say 
that in some circumstances war is justifiable, and that when we study the 
question in the light of modern interpretation of Christianity there could be 
no doubt left in our minds that Christianity does justify war when the causes 
are good. 

Both speakers spoke with zest and enthusiasm, and a very interesting 
discussion followed. We were all sorry for those who failed to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to partake of the luxuries of ‘‘ Education ”’ in the 
wider sense—a preparation for complete living, to develop not only a sound 
mind but also a sound body. 

Ae RES, 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


C.U. this Term has several notable features to report. 

From January 15th to 2oth inclusive, the Travelling Secretary for Wales, 
Mr. T. J. Lewis, visited the College. 

On Sunday, the 17th, a very successful meeting was held at the Y.M.C.A., 
at 6.30 pm. D. G. Taylor, Esq., M.A., presided over a good gathering. 
Mr. Lewis, in his usual breezy manner, made an earnest and eloquent appeal 
on behalf of the “‘ Claims of the Mission Field.”’ 

The great day in this Session’s history of the Union was assuredly the 
28th of January. On this day the Union was honoured by visits from 
H. Crichton Miller, Esq., M.A., M.D., an eminent London Scientist, and 
from the Rev. W. Paton, M.A. (Assistant Secretary of the Student Movement 
of Great Britain and Ireland). 
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At 7 p.m., a public meeting was held at the Lecture Hall of the Y.M.C.A. 
Prof. A. H. Trow, D.Sc., F.L.S., presided, and opened the meeting with a 
very interesting address. 

Dr. Trow pointed out that it was essential that every man should have 
something by which he might govern the course of his whole life, in other 
words that every man should have a religion. He also showed from exper- 
ience the absurdity of the ancient idea that Welsh professors were indifferent 
to the claims of Christian religion. This address was all that could be desired 
and proved an admirable introduction to the speech of Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Miller delivered a stirring address on ‘‘ Religion and the Study of 
Science,’’ a brief synopsis of which appears on another page of this Magazine. 

The Rev. W. Paton, M.A., next spoke, and explained the object of the 
meeting, which was to re-awaken C.U. activities which had long remained 
at a standstill at the Old College. All interested in C.U. work were invited 
to an after-meeting at which plans for forming the Old College C.U. were 
discussed. 

We are glad to report that the meeting has had its desired effect, and 
that a very successful circle of Science students have been formed to study 
“ Christianity and the Social Life.” 

All Science students who have not already joined and who may be 
interested, should “‘ turn up ”’ at the Y.M.C.A. on a Friday evening at 7 p.m., 
and give it a trial. 

The usual C.U. activities are proceeding satisfactorily. The Sunday 
morning prayer meetings are still being held at the Y.M.C.A. at 10 a.m. 

The attention of all Students is drawn to the Prayer Meetings, held daily 
at I p.m., and lasting about 10 minutes. These could be much better attended, 
and if every Christian student made it his duty to attend at least one of these 
per week they should have very far-reaching results. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


At the first meeting of this Term a paper on W. B. Yeats was read by 
Miss D. Davies, B.A. Dealing chiefly with the poetry of Yeats, Miss Davies 
sought to show the beginnings in him and his contemporaries of a Celtic 
Revival in English Literature. 

Professor Littledale, on January 27th, spoke on ‘‘ Men of the Mermaid.’’ 
In his characteristic style Prof. Littledale drew a picture of the chief literary 
haunt of the Elizabethans. Extracts from contemporary writers served to 
illustrate his paper. Prof. Littledale succeeded in creating an ‘‘ atmosphere,”’ 
—an all-important essential to form a right conception of a literary period ,— 
for one felt temporarily transported into the realms of Elizabethan London. 

The next meeting was held on February roth, when the President, Mr. 
F. W. H. Jefferies, B.A., read a paper on Wordsworth’s tragedy, ‘‘ The 
Borderers.’’ Having given an analysis of the plot he sought to illustrate the 
attitude of Wordsworth to the French Revolution. Godwinianism in Words- 
worth had received its fatal blow with the production of ‘‘ The Borderers.” 

The closing meeting of the Session will be addressed by Prof. Bruce on 
March roth. 

A. E. WHITE, Secretary. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE usual Terminal Concert given by the Music Students was held on 
Wednesday, December 16th, 1914, before a good attendance. Each item 
received well-merited applause, and the high standard reached in past years 
was maintained. All the students, except two, had performed in last year’s 
terminal concerts, and Miss Cissie John is to be congratulated on giving us 
a fine rendering of German’s “‘ Love, the Pedlar,”’ this being her first appear- 
ance. Mr. Tudor Davies was also making his debut at Coll. and he gave 
an excellent account of himself in rendering ‘‘ Searching,’ a song composed 
by Mr. D. J. Evans, another music student. The audience demanded an 
encore, and Mr. Davies obliged with ‘‘ The Outcast,” and all were delighted 
with his rich, sweet and powerful tone. We look forward to Mr. Davies’ 
next appearance. Mr. D. J. Evans must also be congratulated upon his 
excellent composition. Miss Gwladys Naish was in excellent voice in Mr. 
C. Best’s ‘‘ Ah! Fatherless One,’’ and Mr. Best also deserves commendation 
for his clever composition. The same amount of praise is also due to all the 
other students, who performed the various pianoforte works admirably, 
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Mr, Haydn Matthews gave us Bach’s ‘“‘ Prelude ’’ from the G Minor Suite. 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A (1st Movement) and Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody Op. 11. 


Mr. Heber Evans played Mendelssohn’s Prelude, Fugue and Choral in E. Minor. 
Miss Ethel Malins played German’s ‘‘ Impromptu ”’ in E Minor; Miss Doris 
Worsley—Beethoven’s Andante in F and Arenski’s ‘‘ Basso Ostinato ’’; Miss 
Irene Griffiths—Schuman’s “ Kreisleriana ’’—Op. 16. 

The concert terminated with the singing of the National Anthems. 
Praise is again due to Dr. Evans for the high standard attained. The report 
of the Choral Concert will appear in next Term’s Mag. 

J.C. 








Athletics. 


It is pleasing to note that the Rugby team has kept up the best traditions 
of College football anticipated at the beginning of last Term. Some doubt 
was probably entertained as to what show the team would put up when pitted 
against such tough rivals as Cheltenham ; but all fears were dispelled in the 
first few matches. Much disappointment was expressed at the abandoning 
of the Aberystwyth match, for the inclusion of so many freshers in the team 
made us more than anxious to gain a long-wished-for victory. The match 
against Cheltenham ‘in lieu’ was a rare spectacle ; never before was Coll. 
so certain of a win—the forwards were wonderful, scrimmaging and dribbling 
to perfection, whilst the half-backs and three-quarters combined with great 
effectiveness. 


I should like to seize this opportunity of expressing my extreme satis- 
faction at the way in which the players interested themselves in the welfare 
and good report of the team. 


Below are appended detailed reports of matches played. 


Coll. v. Cheltenham (St. Paul’s Coll.), Saturday, Nov. 28th, 1914. At 
Cheltenham. A match always eagerly anticipated. Were somewhat afraid 
of the result, having so many new men in the team, whilst our opponents 
were all tried men. The first half was very hard for us, although a burst 
from our own line by Sid Leake, enabled J. Afan Jones to score an unconverted 
try, after clever handling by these two and Melb. Thomas. The second half 
was more in our favour ; Melb. Thomas, after a brilliant individual run scored 
an unconverted try. Towards the end Cheltenham pressed and scored. The 
try was converted, and time was immediately called, leaving us victors by 
6 points to 5 points. Scorers for Coll. : J. Afan Jones and Melbourne Thomas, 
tries. 


Coll. v. Caerleon Training College, Saturday, Dec. 5th, 1914. At Caerleon. 
We visited Caerleon with a much weakened team, Gwyn Lewis, Glyn Rosser, 
and J. Afan Jones being unable to play. Rogers, R. W. B. Jones and G. T. 
Davies took their places. We do not wish to make their absences an apology 
for our losing ; we give Caerleon all credit for their win, but we cannot but 
think that with a full team the result would have been reversed. The game 
itself was rather scrappy, and the feeling introduced not worthy of two 
representative College teams. Result, Caerleon 5 points (1 converted goal) ; 
Coll., 3 points (1 try). Scorer for Coll., Melbourne Thomas. 


Coll. ». Caerleon Training College, Saturday, Jan. 23rd, 1915. At Caer- 
leon. The third match between the two Colls. Again Caerleon beat us, this 
time by 6 points. This fact makes one hesitate to complain of the game, but 
the petty bickerings and unhealthy rivalry of the home team was disgusting 
to both our Coll. team and the other members of the Coll. on the touch-line. 
We must plead with Caerleon to introduce a better spirit of sportsmanship 
imto these matches, or I am sure there will always be difficulty in arranging 
fixtures. Result, Caerleon, 6 points (2 tries); Coll., nil. 
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Coll. v. Cheltenham, Thursday, Feb. 26th, 1915. At Caé Syr Dafydd: 
Some comment has already been made on this match, but Glyn Rosser must 
be singled out as the star artiste of the game. His brilliant runs soon caught 
the eye of the crowd, and his four tries were examples of rare opportunism. 
Coll. played as if kindled and gave their best exhibition this season. But the 
score of 6 tries was flattering, especially as our opponents were such redoubt- 
able ones as Cheltenham, for we must remember that five or six of the visiting 
team were reserves. Goal-kicking was deplorably weak, but perhaps the 
terrible state of the ground had something to do with this. Result, Coll., 
18 points (6 tries); Cheltenham, nil. Scorers for Coll., Rosser (4), Rogers, 
Gwyn Lewis, tries. 


During the season we lost Sid Leake, and A. Watson, both freshers, but 
great acquisitions to the team. We wish them every success. May their 
speed on the footer field hurry them on to Berlin ! 


MATA DAVIES, Captain. 


SOCCER. 


Up to date this Term we have only played two matches, but we can claim 
to hold a record for the season, Our goal average is 23 goals for and 5 against, 
so that we are fairly strong both in attack and defence.. Our defence has been 
weakened owing to the unfortunate injury to E, Jenkins, our centre half, 
who was a great help to us last Term. We hope to field our full strength for 
our remaining matches. 


Coll. v. Caerleon Tyvaining College. At Caerleon, Feb. 4th. Result, 
Coll. 3, Caerleon 1. For this match we had to play a re-arranged side—both 
E. Jenkins and Osborne being unable to play. The vacancies were filled by 
S. N. Evans and W. Bryant. The weather was very unfavourable and the 
ground was in a bad state, The game proved to be very vigorous and inter- 
esting—Caerleon struggling gamely to preserve their ground record. How- 
ever, the Coll. forwards played well, and Howard (2) and Griff. Jones (1) 
scored, whilst Caerleon were only able to reply with one goal, 


Coll. v. Bristol University. At Clifton Downs, February 13th. Result, 
Coll. 4, Bristol 3. This match was played in very unfavourable weather. 
During the first half, when Coll. played up the gradient, a terrific wind was 
blowing against us, and the rain poured down at times. We therefore did 
well to cross over at half-time with a score of only 2—1 against us. This 
was undoubtedly due to the fine play of our backs and the excellent work 
of our goalie, who brought off some capital saves. Our forwards did not 
combine as usual during the first half, for we were without Griff. Jones, who 
was on the injured list, and thus we had to rely on a re-arranged attack, 
Our forwards found great difficulty in holding the ball, but we had a fair 
share of the attack, and the goal scored by E. T. L. Jones was the climax 
to a sustained attack on the Bristol goal. Steventon put in some beautiful 
centres, which the home backs got away with difficulty. From a faulty 
clearance Osborne struck the cross bar with a twenty-five yards shot, 


In the second half Coll. had matters all their own way for the first portion, 
when they put on three goals, in about five minutes. First Daniels got away 
and after beating the backs, managed to dribble into the net. Immediately 
after the kick off our forwards got down and from another faulty clearance 
the ball travelled to Osborne, who scored with a long shot. Next Steventon 
got down on the wing and scored with a nice cross shot. Then Bristol gave 
our defence a trying time, and for the last fifteen minutes our goalie and 
backs played heroically, and thanks to them we were able to run out victors 
by four goals to three. 


Steventon and Howard combined well and the latter’s first drive deserved 
better reward. Daniels, though playing in a new position, did well, whilst 
Jones and Thomas on the left frequently gave trouble. Our halves were 
good, and no praise is too great for our goalie and backs. 


Coll. v. Bristol University. At Cae Syr Dafydd, Feb. 25th. Result, 
Coll. 2 goals, Bristol 2. Though we had to cancel our match with Aber, this 
year we were able to fix up a game with Bristol for the day set apart for 
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“Inter-Colls.”’ The Bristol team are always welcomed by us for they are 
“good sports ”’ in every sense of the term. This is the third game that we 
have played this season, and of these we can claim two victories and one 
draw. 


For this match we were able to field our full strength, whilst Bristol 
put into the field the strongest team of the season, including Edwards, the 
Bristol Rovers forward. The game opened disastrously for Coll. and things 
looked bad when Bristol were awarded a penalty for hands. Edwards, how- 
ever, shot yards over the bar, and the situation improved. Our forwards 
got away repeatedly, but the shooting was poor owing to the heavy ball and the 
very bad state of the ground. Griff Jones had some hard luck when he shot 
inches over the bar with the goalie well beaten. Howard also had some 
good shots for goal which were saved by some good play on the part of the 
visiting goal-keeper. At the other end, our Captain in goal was given plenty 
to do, and one save from Edwards was deservedly applauded by the crowd. 
Towards the end of the first half one of the Bristol backs got his hand on the 
ball and Mr. S. A. Evans, who acted as referee, had no option but to award 
a penalty. Griff Jones with his accustomed coolness and accuracy, made 
no mistake with the kick. 


At the opening of the second half Bristol again played well, their footwork 
being very attractive. Their halves were also good, especially in attack, 
and their centre half frequently made some beautiful openings for the forwards. 
Our forwards could do everything but score. Time after time the ball was 
taken up the field even to the goal line, but no score was forthcoming. Our 
halves tried long shots but they were all off the mark. Then from a break- 
away by the Bristol centre the ball was transferred to the left winger who, 
racing down the field, left our defence hopeless, and scored a fine goal. Play 
became very keen with Coll. holding a slight advantage but again Bristol 
broke away, and scored a second goal. Towards the end, however, the Coll. 
forwards met with some reward for their efforts and after Harverd had shot 
well, Daniels netted the ball. 


We thus had to be satisfied with a draw, though on the run of the play 
we deserved at least two more goals. Our inside forwards shot poorly when 
our wingers gave them the opportunity. Steventon had some bad luck with 
his shots, especially in the second half, whilst E. T. L. Jones had very few 
chances to score. Our halves were moderate, T. M. Jones having most work 

odo. Our backs kicked resolutely, whilst T. P. Morgan was himself. 


W.J.O. 


MEN’S HOCKEY. 


This year’s Trial Matches disclosed many new talents and but for the 
war we should have had a very successful season. Most of the players will 
be back next year, so that with ordinary luck this branch of the College 
Athletics will have a successful season. Up to the present we have only 
played two games, those against the Ladies and the High School. 


Men v. Ladies. This game was played on February 28th on Cae Syr 
Dafydd. Though this was our first game the men played well together, and 
had there been an Inter-Coll. on this season, the team would give a good 
account of itself. It was pleasing to see that the Ladies had a well-balanced 
team and were well up to the standard of previous years. 


Coll. v. High School. Team, Backs, J. G. Williams (Capt.), L. Perrott, 
Brixton ; Halves, C. M. Williams, A. McGregor, Tudor Evans; Forwards, 
B. Belcher, Hughes, H. L. Francis, Chivers, Jacobs. 


This game was played on Feb. 4th on the High School Ground. Coll. 
were very unfortunate in having to play with only ten men, as C. M. Williams 
was unable to turn out at the last moment. The ground was in a bad state, 
but this did not seem to hinder the teams, as they played a very fast game. 
The whole team played well and it would be hard to say who were the out- 
standing players. The score of 4-2 in favour of Coll. does not flatter the 
team, as no.doubt on a dry ground a much higher score would have been 
registered. The scorers for Coll, were H, L, Francis (2), Hughes (1), Chivers 


(x). 
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MINUTES OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 
WELSH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL. 


The second meeting of representatives from Cardiff, Bangor and 
Aberystwyth S.R.C.’s was held, by the kind permission of Miss Tremain, in 
Alexandra Hall, Aberystwyth, on Wednesday, January 21st, the Aberystwyth 
President in the chair. 

Present were Misses M. I. Roberts, D. E. Roberts, and D. M. Gee ; Messrs. 
T.S. Carr, R. T. Davies, of Bangor ; Misses F. Fernie and D. Mason, Messrs. 
H. Gollop, J. A. Jones, J. W. Steventon, of Cardiff; Misses L. Probert and 
G. Wyett, Messrs. A. Rowlands, W. J. Pugh, and S. J. Jones, of Aberystwyth. 


Resolved : 
Minutes. 
Proposed by Carr, seconded by Afan Jones— 


(i) ‘“‘ That the Minutes and the Results of the Meetings be complete in 
themselves and read only as complete reports.” 

(ii) ‘“‘ That Proofs of the Minutes be submitted to the Presidents of the 
three Colleges for approval and finally printed with their signatures subscribed. 


Inter-Collegiate Athletic Meetings. 


Proposed by Gollop and seconded by Carr— 

(i) ‘‘ That all Men’s Inter-Collegiate Athletic Meetings be abandoned 
for the session.’’ Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Gollop and seconded by Afan Jones— 

(ii) ‘‘ That Resolution (1) does not apply to Women’s Athletic Meetings.”’ 
Carried. 


Triennial Scheme. 
Proposed by Carr and seconded by Gollop— 


(iii) ‘“‘ That this Council present to the Athletic Boards of the three 
Colleges a triennial scheme for playing Inter-Collegiate games under one 
code in one place each year, with a view to enabling Bangor to meet Cardiff 
in Inter-Collegiate matches.’’ Carried unanimously. 

The question of University Colours was deferred. 


Proposals to University Senate. 
Proposed by Miss M. I. Roberts, seconded by Davies— 


“That the University Senate be approached with a view to reverting to 
the old system of holding Degree Ceremony during term: failing this, that 
the University Senate be asked to give adequate notice to the S.R.C. of the 
College at which the Ceremony is held to enable the necessary arrangements 
to be made.”’ 


University Magazine. 
Proposed by Carr, seconded by Gollop— 
“That this Council approves of the formation of a University Magazine, 


and that Cardiff be invited to present a definite scheme for the consideration 
of the next ordinary meeting of this Council.” 


0.T.C. 
Proposed by Gollop, and seconded by Carr— 


“That this Meeting regrets that facilities for the formation of an O.T.C. 
have not yet been extended to Cardiff, and pledges the respective Councils 
represented to support Cardiff in its attempts to obtain a branch of the O.T.C. 
such as is possessed by the other constituent Colleges of the University.” 

This concluded the business of the second meeting. 


Signed as a correct record, 


412.5. CARR) (President, Bangor S.Ric. 
H. GOLLOP, President, Cardiff S.R.C. 
A. ROWLANDS, President, Aberystwyth S.R.C. 
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THE APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


STUDENTS who intend to terminate their academical career at the end of 
the current Session are particularly reminded that their Forms of Application 
for admission to the Register of the Appointments Board, if they desire its 
assistance in finding suitable posts, should be sent in to the Secretary without 
delay. To be able to help a student the Secretary should have plenty of 
time to make enquiries concerning him or her and arrange an interview, so 
as to get personally acquainted with the student. The Appointments Board 
cannot guarantee employment to an applicant ; but it can offer sound advice 
and information on many points ; and in many cases very substantial assist- 
ance can be given in the actual finding of a suitable post. During the first 
year of its history, namely 1913, the Appointments Eoard helped 65 men and 
women to positions, and 159 in 1914. During last year also in addition to 
the 159 referred to above, the Board was able to assist several students to 
obtain commissions in the Army. Forms of Application together with a 
booklet of information concerning the Board and its work can be obtained 
from the Registrar of the College. These duly filled, and endorsed by the 
Principal, should be forwarded to the Secretary of the Appointments Board 
for Wales, University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 











